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PC  2080: 

What  does  the  future  hold? 


Message 


m  the  President 


To  the  PC  Family, 

In  this  issue  of  the  Presbyterian  College  Magazine,  we  take  a  look  at  the  future  —  a  future  well  beyond  the  lifespans  of 
virtually  all  our  readers  —  2080. 

This  has  been  a  fascinating  undertaking  for  Steve  Owens  as  he  talked  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  College  family. 
Each  was  asked  to  imagine  the  College  celebrating  two  centuries  of  leadership  in  higher  education.  As  you  might  expect, 
the  responses  reflect  the  determination,  creativity,  values,  expertise,  and  responsibilities  of  the  respondents.  I  am  envious 
of  Steve's  task.  Think  of  the  wealth  of  ideas  he  has  had  at  his  disposal  to  write  this  lead  story. 

I  am  also  interested  in  this  stor>-  because  it  frames  nicely  a  task  we  face  this  year.  On  the  evening  ot  Friday,  October  25, 
at  a  special  on-campus  event,  we  will  launch  a  $  1 60  million  campaign:  The  Promise  and  the  Challenge.  This  effort  is  designed  to  help  us  fulfill 
the  vision  and  the  plans  we  developed  in  1999  for  PC  in  the  year  2010. 

The  frame  that  this  interesting  story  provides  for  the  campaign  launch  is  reflected  in  the  words  of  the  Deuteronomist:  "You  are  heirs  oi 
cities  which  you  did  not  build."   It  is  our  responsibility'  to  be  wise,  ambitious,  and  visionary  stewards  of  the  College  that  we  hand  to  our  heirs. 
This  is  our  task  today.  It  will  be  our  task  in  2010  when  we  gather  to  celebrate  the  success  of  the  campaign.  It  will  be  the  task  in  2080. 
I  invite  you  to  return  to  campus  October  25-26  for  Homecoming.   We  will  feature  several  events  that  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  claiming  PC's  future. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Remembering 

a  Friend     4 


The  late  Dr.  Fred  James  was  more  than 

PC's  2002  Professor  of  the  Year. 

He  was  a  campus  legend. 


5  PC  Homecoming 

It's  time  to  come  home...  and  you  won't 
believe  the  party  that  is  planned  in  October. 


A  Rare  Bird  16 


Few  people  probably  recognize  the  name 

Mark  Catesby,  but  the  Thomason  Library 

staff  has  become  ver>'  familiar  with 

Catesby  and  his  work  during  the  past  year. 


20  Wing  and  a  Player 


When  PC  baseball  player  Curtis  Bell  talks 
about  a  "big  fly,"  he  probably  isn't  thinking 
about  hitting  a  homer  for  the  Blue  Hose. 


On  the  cover: 

Technology  is  advancing  and  society  is 
changing  at  a  staggering  pace.  What  does 
the  future  hold  for  PC  as  it  moves 
toward  its  bicentennial  year  —  2080? 

(Photo  illustration  by  Jonathan  Hooks) 
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What  will  PC  look  like  in  2080? 

This  issue's  cover  story  offers  a  guess 

based  on  the  College's  core  values  and 

its  mission  to  educate  students  in  a 

liberal  arts  environment. 
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52  The  PC  Column 

The  Russell  Program  will  ofter  a  look  at 
"War  and  the  Media"  during  its  2002-03  series. 
Dr.  Michael  Nelson,  a  member  of  the  planning 
committee,  presents  his  thoughts  on  that  topic's 
timeliness  following  the  past  year's  events. 


PC's  Engaging  Story 

Stories  abound  about  PC  faculty  members 
helping  students  not  only  academically, 
but  also  with  solutions  to  personal  problems. 
So  when  James  Critter  '02  approached  three 
faculty  members  for  assistance  with  a  very 
special  "project,"  the  trio  helped  make  it 
an  event  to  remember.  See  page  44. 


I—       PC  SCENE 


PC  awards  degrees 
to  219  seniors  at 
Commencement 


Presbyterian  College's  Class  of  2002  proved 
on  May  11  that  it  takes  more  than  water  to 
dampen  the  PC  Spirit. 

Although  heavy  rain  forced  PC's  2002 
Commencement  Exercises  from  the  West  Plaia 
into  the  Templeton  Physical  Education  Center 
for  the  first  time  in  10  years,  the  219  graduating 
seniors  kept  their  spirits  high,  even  producing  a 
colorful  beach  ball  that  bounced  its  way 
around  the  new  members  of  the  PC  Alumni 
Association. 

President  John  Griffith,  and  Board  ot  Trust- 
ees chairman  Ron  Allen  presided  at  the  119* 
commencement  ceremonies.  The  featured  speak- 
ers for  the  occasion  were  Julie  Roach  of  Easley, 
S.C.,  PC's  Outstanding  Senior,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Fred  James,  the  Pulaski  L.  Bealy  Smith  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  and  PC's  Professor  of  the  Year. 

Roach,  who  graduated  summa  cum  laude  with 
a  degree  in  biology,  applauded  her  alma  mater  for 
its  commitment  to  human  ideals. 

"PC  holds  certain  ideals  in  high  regard,  and 
because  of  these  ideals,  PC  itself  has  a  special 
character,"  she  said.  "As  graduates  of  Presbyterian 
College,  we  have  come  to  develop  and  express 
that  character  as  well  -  a  character  founded  on 
the  ideals  of  Christian  faith,  honor  and  integrity, 
and  service." 


Roach,  who  was  chair  ot  the  Honor  Council 
during  her  senior  year,  encouraged  her  classmates 
not  only  to  safeguard  their  memories  of  PC  but 
also,  and  more  importantly,  to  live  up  to  its  ideals. 

"As  your  life  moves  on,  1  encourage  you  to 
embrace  this  character  we  now  express  and  live 
your  lives  as  a  reflection  of  your  time  here,"  she 
said.  "As  we  mo\'e  on  and  scatter  across  the  world, 
1  challenge  you  to  remember  your  four  years  at 
PC,  but  do  more  than  just  file  these  memories 
away.  Make  them  living  memories  that  shape 
and  transform  you.  And  most  importantly,  make 
them  memories  that  define  the  person  you  are 
and  will  become." 

James,  who  announced  his  retirement  last 
spring  and  passed  away  in  July,  said  it  was  a  double 
honor  to  speak  at  graduation  because  it  was  also 
his  birthday.  James  sprinkled  his  comments  with 
fond  memories  of  students  and  colleagues,  humor- 
ous anecdotes,  and  adventures  near  and  far. 

"It's  been  great  to  have  been  here  for  31 
years,"  he  said.  "I  can't  believe  it  has  been  that 
long.  It  has  always  felt  like  I  was  just  getting 
started." 

Four  students  who  graduated  from  PC  with 
perfect  4-0  grade  point  averages  were  presented 
with  the  college's  valedictory  awards:  James  Curtis 
Gritter  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  Emily  Irene 
Milner  of  Spartanburg,  S.C.;  Lisa  Renee  Sims  of 
Pageland,  S.C.;  and  Tara  Davina  Sluder  of 
Laurens,  S.C. 

PC's  board  of  trustees  and  faculty  also 
awarded  honorary  degrees  during  the  ceremony 
to  four  outstanding  individuals. 

Dr.  Charles  Wallace  Eagles  '68  accepted  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 


A  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  he  is  considered  a 
leading  authority  on  20'^  Century  United  States 
history.  As  a  published  author  ot  six  books  —  sev- 
eral of  them  on  race  relations  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  —  Eagles  has  developed  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  his  insight  into  America's  past. 

In  1993,  Eagles  was  awarded  the  Southern 
Regional  Council's  Lillian  Smith  Award  in 
non-fiction  for  his  book.  Outside  Agitator;  ]on 
Daniels  and  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  Alabama, 
the  story  of  a  young  civil  rights  volunteer  from 
New  England  who  was  murdered  by  an  Alabama 
segregationist  in  1965. 

Eagles  also  is  an  instnimental  part  of  PC's  plans 
to  improve  the  James  H.  Thomason  Libran'  and  its 
archives,  ser\'ing  as  a  member  of  the  Thomason  Li- 
brary- Expansion  Planning  Commission. 

The  Rev.  Douglas  Wa^Tie  Oldenburg,  president 
emeritus  of  Columbia  Theological  Seminar^',  re- 
ceived the  honorary'  Doctor  of  Humanities  degtee. 

As  its  seventh  president,  he  worked  to 
strengthen  the  seminary's  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration and  student  enrollment  before  retiring  in 
2000.  Under  his  leadership,  the  school  began  ini- 
tiatives in  Christian  spirituality'  and  new  church 
development,  and  its  endowment  grew  from 
$27  million  to  $155  million. 

In  1998-99,  Oldenburg  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  Piesbyterian  Church 
U.S.A.,  and  has  served  and  chaired  numerous 
groups  to  strengthen  his  denomination's  call  to 
service  —  including  the  General  Assembly's 
Standing  Committee  on  Justice  and  the  Rights 
of  Persons  and  the  Task  Force  on  Christian  Faith 
and  Economic  Justice.  His  service  and  leader- 
ship has  extended  also  to  the  synod,  presbytery, 
and  community  levels,  as  well.  He  has  served  on 
the  boards  of  Agnes  Scott  College,  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College,  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  has  served  causes  as  diverse  as  eco- 
nomic development,  housing,  public  schools  and 
inner-city  youth. 

A  graduate  of  Davidson  College,  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  Yale  Divinity  School, 
Oldenburg  also  has  received  six  honorary-  degrees 
and  was  presented  with  the  Order  of  the  Hornet 
Leadership  Award  in  1987  by  Mecklenburg 
County  in  Notth  Carolina.  The  city  of  Charlotte 
also  presented  him  with  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Award  that  same  year. 

Author  Katherine  Womeldorf  Patetson  re- 
cei\'ed  the  honorary  Doctor  ot  Literatute  degree. 

The  author  of  more  than  30  books  and  short 
stories  for  children  —  including  Bridge  to 
Terabithia,  The  Great  Gilly  Hopkins,  and  Jacob 
Have  I  Loved  —  Patetson  is  one  of  America's  most 
beloved  writers. 

A  two-time  winner  oi  the  prestigious 
Newbery  Medal,  she  also  was  presented  the 
international  Hans  Christian  Andersen  Medal  for 
Writing  in  1998,  the  only  U.S.  writer  to  earn  the 
accolade  in  the  last  decade.  In  2000,  the  U.S. 
Library  of  Congress  honored  Paterson's  body  of 
work  by  naming  her  a  "Living  Legend." 


James  Watson  Spradley,  Sr.  accepted  the 
honorary  Doctor  ot  Commercial  Science  degree. 

Formerly  the  president  ot  Stuckey's  inc.,  and 
a  former  vice  president  of  Pet  Inc.,  Spradley  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  Eastman,  Ga.,  plant  of  the 
Standard  Candy  Company,  which  he  purchased 
as  a  partner  in  1982.  Since  1948,  he  has  worked 
in  the  food  manufacturing  business  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  industry's  finest  contributors. 

In  1981,  he  received  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award  from  the  National  Confectioners 
Association.  In  1985,  the  Eastman-Dodge  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  honored  him  with  the 
Vocational  Achievement  Award.  In  1986,  he  was 
named  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year  by  the  Georgia 
Industrial  Development  Association. 

He  served  as  a  petty  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II  and  proved  himself  an  able 
scholar  as  a  cum  laiide  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity with  a  degree  in  economics.  He  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  Dodge  County 
Hospital  Authority,  the  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  Gifts  Campaign  and  the  Georgia  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  Association.  He  has  also  served 
as  a  leader  for  the  Ocmulgee  General  Library,  the 
Atlanta  Bakeries  Club,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  Eastman  Rotary  Club. 

Spradley  also  has  been  a  powerful  advocate 
for  Presbyterian  College,  having  sen'ed  for  28  years 
as  a  member  oi  the  College's  Board  ot  Trustees. 


Smiles  were  plemijul  as  PC  graduates  accepted  degrees  arid  celebrated  their  special  day.  ( Photos  by  Steve  Ouens) 


Outstanding  Senior 

enjoys  benefits 

of  the  PC  experience 

When  Julie  Roach 
first  stepped  on  the 
Presbyterian  College 
campus  as  a  fresh- 
man, the  theme  for 
her  orientation  was 
"Into  the  Great  Wide 
Open."  As  she 
walked  away  trom 
campus  as  a  graduate 
in  May,  truer  words 
were  never  sung,  spo- 
ken, or  considered. 
As  Roach  writes  the  newest  chapter  in  her 

life,  she  is  convinced  PC  has  much  to  do  with  the 

person  she  will  continue  to  become. 

"PC  builds  character,"  she  said.    "1  believe 

you  come  in  one  person  and  leave  a  completely 

different  person." 


Jidic  Roach 


Named  PC's  Outstanding  Senior  last  spring, 
the  biology  major  also  is  proof  that  character 
builds  PC.  As  chair  of  the  College's  Honor  Coun- 
cil, Roach  was  instrumental  in  developing  and 
implementing  a  strengthened  honor  system  dur- 
ing the  2001-02  academic  year.  That  experience 
alone,  she  said,  was  transformational. 

"Serving  on  the  Honor  Council  gave  me  a 
different  outlook  on  life,"  she  said.  "I've  seen  how 
things  I've  done  here  will  last  long  after  I'm  gone. 
It  made  me  feel  more  a  part  of  PC  and  gave  me 
some  real  leadership  experience." 

Roach  said  PC  provides  every  student  with 
avenues  to  explore  his  or  her  potential  and  to  dis- 
cover a  place  in  the  world.  For  her,  she  said,  it  is 
service.  In  addition  to  serving  on  Honor  Coun- 
cil, Roach  also  was  a  part  of  Student  Volunteer 
Services,  where  she  assisted  with  Special  Olym- 
pics and  the  Good  Shepherd  Free  Medical  Clinic. 

"Students  work  with  the  community  so 
much,"  she  said.  "It's  awesome  to  think  that  there 
are  people  who  count  on  you  to  provide  those 
services.  Even  at  a  one-day  event  like  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics,  it's  amazing  to  see  the  difference 
we  make." 

Those  experiences,  alongside  other  intern- 
ships in  the  medical  field,  "sealed  the  deal"  to- 


wards her  choice  to  become  a  physician. 

"It  definitely  influenced  my  decision  to  be- 
come a  doctor,"  Roach  said.  "I've  always  wanted 
a  profession  where  I  can  serve  other  people." 

Along  the  way  —  from  orientation  to  gradu- 
ation —  Roach  said  she  has  been  influenced  by 
the  service  of  others,  including  Honor  Council 
advisor  Richard  Baker,  associate  dean  ot  students 
Shelia  Hill,  College  president  John  Griffith,  and 
the  late  Fred  James. 

This  fall.  Roach  is  enrolled  at  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  where,  for  now,  she 
plans  to  pursue  a  career  in  pediatric  medicine. 
And  she  will  always  carry  with  her  the  memory 
of  last  April's  honors  convocation,  when  she  was 
called  to  join  an  elite  group  of  PC  students. 

"I  was  really  surprised  it  was  me,"  she  said  of 
being  named  Outstanding  Senior.  "1  still  feel  a 
sense  of  awe  that  my  name  was  called.  It's  such  a 
prestigious  thing  and  a  huge  honor." 

The  honor,  which  included  addressing  her 
fellow  graduates  at  commencement,  allowed 
Roach  to  remind  her  classmates  that  they  were 
—  and  remain  —  a  part  of  something  special. 

"Don't  forget  PC,"  she  said.  "Stay  a  part  of 
what  we  have  here.  You  are  still  connected  to  it 
and  it  needs  you  to  keep  it  strong." 


r—        PC   SCENE 


Colieagues,  alumni 
jmories  of 
gend'^  Fred  James 


iZ^.\ 


Dr.  Dave  Gillespie,  vice  president  tor 
academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  faculty  at 
Presbyterian  College,  has  an  ironclad  understanding 
of  what  the  late  Dr.  Fred  James  meant  to  the 
PC  community. 

He  has  seen  its  very  tangible  effect. 

At  Honors  Day  in  April,  it  was  Gillespie  who 
announced  to  the  audience  that  James  was 
selected  as  PC's  Professor  of  the  Year,  the  second 
time  in  20  years  he  had  been  chosen  for  the  honor, 
h  then  fell  upon  Gillespie  to  announce  that  his 
friend  and  colleague  would  retire  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  academic  year. 

"I  remember  the  thunderous  standing 
ovation  he  got...  and  then  the  dead  silence  when 
I  announced  he  was  retiring,"  Gillespie  said. 

In  May,  when  he  addressed  the  graduating 
class  as  Professor  of  the  Year,  James  used  his  final 
opportunity  at  the  lectern  to  deliver  his  thoughts 
in  the  same  style  students  grew  to  lo\'e  in  the  class- 
room. 

He  was  funny.  He  was  profound.  He  was  self- 
deprecating,  sharp-witted,  and  personal. 

It  was  clear  James  was  going  to  miss  teaching 
at  Presbyterian  College,  but  even  more  clear  that 
he  was  going  to  miss  his  students  and  his  col- 
leagues —  his  friends. 

It  soon  became  very  clear  how  much  they 
would  miss  him. 

In  late  June,  James  was  admitted  to  Provi- 
dence Hospital  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  where  he  un- 
derwent bypass  surgery.  In  July,  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  Baptist  Hospital,  also  in  Columbia,  he 
succumbed  to  a  heart  attack,  leaving  the  College 
community'  stunned  and  grieving. 

"He  was  a  jewel  and  it's  inconceivable  that 
we  will  not  see  his  smiling  face  or  hear  his 
enthusiastic  voice  any  more,"  said  Bob  Hudson, 
James'  colleague  in  the  biology  department.  "I  told 
our  minister  of  music  —  and  he  conveyed  this 
during  the  memorial  (for  James)  —  that,  as  I  work 
over  here  now  I  can  almost  hear  him  calling  down 
the  hall  from  his  perch  over  a  microscope,  'Hey, 
Hudson,  come  down  here.  You've  got  to  see  this 
—  it's  so  neat!'  That  will  be  missed." 

Dr.  John  Inman,  another  of  James'  peers  in 
the  biology-  department,  was  also  one  of  his  stu- 
denii  at  PC. 

"I  viewed  Fred  troin  a  fairly  unique  perspective," 
he  said.  "He  raugiit  me  botany  in  the  first  year 
he  came  to  FCl  ih  -<rypd  as  my  advisor;  he  talked 
me  into  !e?  '     '      •  Lr^iry  of  Maryland  and 

coming  b,,  .   wns  a  colleague,  a 

menii  ■  :.i.  I  do  not  know 

of  a  m^   :  red  teacher." 

Jamtc  ,:  nn  —  in  front  of 


his  beloved  students  —  was  mythical. 

"I  knew  almost  from  the  start  that  Fred  James 
was  one  ot  those  great  professors  —  the  stuff  of 
institutional  legends,"  Gillespie  said.  "He'll  be 
remembered  by  some  as  the  quintessential 
absent-minded  professor,  but  he  was  also  a  model 
against  which  great  teaching  should  be  judged." 

Julie  Roach  '02  said  James'  ability  to  teach  was 
unmatched. 

"When  you  would  go  into  his  class,  it  was  like 
stepping  into  a  different  world,"  she  said.  "His 
enthusiasm  for  teaching  made  you  want  to  learn 
more  and  everywhere  you  went  with  him,  he  was 
teaching  you  something." 

"Everywhere,"  included  such  spots  around  the 
world  as  Puerto  Rico,  the  Cayman  Islands, 
Galapagos  Islands,  and  Africa  during  PC 
Maymester  trips. 

"Fred  knew  the  classroom  wasn't  the  only 
place  to  learn,"  Gillespie  said. 

While  many  PC  alumni  already  knew  that 
about  James,  there  was  much  about  the  man  they 
may  not  have  known.  At  Churchland  High 
School  in  Virginia,  he  was  known  as  "Scrap  Iron" 
James  in  honor  of  his  toughness,  and  was  a  star 
football  and  basketball  player.  He  once  scored  83 
points  in  a  basketball  game  and  averaged  37  points 
per  game  in  1954. 

"Most  people  do  not  reali:e  how  competitive 
Fred  was,"  Inman  said.  "He  brought  that  same 
spirit  into  the  classroom.  He  once  told  me  that 
he  couldn't  stand  it  when  his  teachers  unfolded 
notes  that  were  yellowed  with  age.  He  believed 
that  each  class  deserved  a  fresh  lecture  —  not  a 
recycled  one. 

"That  same  competitive  spirit,"  Inman  added, 
"drove  him  into  computers  and  AV  materials  and 


his  determination  and  long  hours  with  the  new 
technology  dragged  the  biology  department  kick- 
ing and  balking  into  the  1980s- 1990s  technology 
revolution.  But  that  was  all  behind  the  scenes." 

Belying  his  competitive  drive  was  a  spirit  of 
compassion.  Many  students  remember  drinking 
coffee  and  eating  snacks  in  Richardson  Science 
Hall  late  at  night  courtesy  of  James.  Peers 
remember  acts  of  kindness  and  encouragement. 

"After  graduating  from  PC,  I  applied  for  a  very- 
competitive  graduate  position  at  Purdue,"  Inman 
recalled.  "I  asked  Fred  to  write  me  a  letter  of 
support,  which  he  did,  and  he  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  letter.  When  times  were  tough  and  I  began 
to  w-onder  about  my  own  abilities,  I  would  unfold 
the  letter  and  re-read  his  words.  I  can't  begin  to 
tell  you  how  bracing  that  letter  was  and  how  it 
would  always  pitch  me  back  into  the  acadeiuic 
fray.  I  wish  I  had  told  him  that." 

Competitive  and  caring,  James  did  it  all  — 
teach  and  leam  —  with  a  wink. 

"Everyone  is  familiar  with  Fred's  great  sense 
of  humor,  but  he  was  really  funnier  when  he  was 
in  serious  pursuit  of  learning,"  Inman  said.  "It 
was  when  Fred  was  in  the  'hunt'  for  some  plant  or 
tidbit  on  an  invertebrate  that  he  became  so 
focused  and  unaware  of  his  surroundings.  It  was 
quite  common  for  us  to  fix  his  tie,  tuck  in  a  shirt, 
locate  his  keys,  car,  or  books." 

His  colleagues  and  friend  find  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  James  left  PC  still  at  the  top  of  his 
"game." 

"How  glorious  it  was  that  he  was  selected 
Professor  of  the  Year  his  last  year  here,"  Gillespie 
said.  "He  was  good  and  he  was  great  —  a  tower 
in  his  discipline  —  but,  more  importantly,  he  was 
a  profoundly  good  person." 


Whether  studying  gifts,  ojiumire  or  sharing  those  gifts  with  his  students  and  colleagues,  Fred]ames  poured  his  full 
enthusiasm  into  Presbyterian  College.  Twice  named  the  College's  Professor  of  the  Year  —  including  2002  — 
James  retired  following  the  2001-02  academic  year  and  passed  away  in  Jidy.  (Photo  by  Steve  Owens) 


Homecoming  2002: 
A  celebration  unlike 
any  PC  has  ever  seen 

When  Presbyterian  College  selected  the 
slogan  for  this  fall's  Homecoming  Weekend  to  be 
held  Oct.  25-26,  it  could  have  easily  chosen  an 
appropriate  message  like:  "You  aren't  going  to 
believe  this." 

Instead,  College  officials  scheduled  two 
days  of  special  events  that  will  result  in  a 
celebration  unlike  any  that  PC  and  the  City  of 
Clinton  have  ever  witnessed.  As  a  result,  the 
College  chose  a  more  fitting  slogan:  "It's  time  to 
come  home." 

How  busy  will  the  campus  be?  The  skills  of 
an  air-traffic  controller  may  he  required  to 
coordinate  the  events: 

•  A  meeting  of  the  PC  Board  of  Trustees. 

•  The  launch  ot  the  Promise  and  the  Challenge 
Campaign. 

•  A  meeting  of  the  PC  Alumni  Association  and 
presentation  of  alumni  awards. 

•  The  unveiling  of  a  15-foot  Scotsman. 

•  The  homecoming  football  game. 

•  The  dedication  of  the  new  Bailey  Memorial 
Stadium. 

•  The  crowning  ot  the  homecoming  queen. 

•  A  gala  party  to  say  farewell  to  the  old  Bailey 
Memorial  Stadium. 

•  Class  reunions  and  socials. 

•  Fireworks  to  celebrate  homecoming  and 
Clinton's  sesquicentennial. 

Ready  to  celebrate?  It's  time  to  come  home. 

"It's  going  to  be  the  biggest  weekend  that  1 
remember  PC  ever  having,"  said  Randy  Randall 
'75,  director  of  the  PC  Alumni  Association. 
"There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  energy  on  campus." 

The  opening  event  on  Friday,  Oct.  25,  a 
black-tie,  invitation-only  soiree  to  launch  the 
Promise  and  the  Challenge  Campaign,  will 
energize  the  College  for  the  next  decade  and 
beyond.  Guests,  who  will  include  members  of  the 
William  Plumer  Jacobs  Society  and  the  Neville 
Society,  the  Patrons  of  the  College,  The 
Guardians,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  enjoy 
fine  dining  and  the  premiere  of  the  Promise  and 
the  Challenge  Campaign  video. 

Students  will  serve  as  waitpersons  and 
valets,  and  Robin  '69  and  Linda  Williams,  regulars 
on  National  Public  Radio's  "Prairie  Home 
Companion"  with  Garrison  Keillor,  and  Rob 
Vernon  '87  will  perform  during  the  evening. 


The  campaign  —  the  largest  ever  attempted 
by  a  private  college  in  South  Carolina  —  hopes 
to  raise  a  total  of  $160  million  by  2010. 

"For  the  future  of  PC,  this  weekend  and  the 
launching  of  the  campaign  will  he  one  of  the  most 
important  times  of  the  history  of  the  College," 
said  PC  president  John  Griffith. 

The  College  will  use  campaign  funds  to 
enact  initiatives  in  the  strategic  plan.  They 
include  strengthening  the  academic  and  co- 
curricular  programs,  reforming  general  education, 
expanding  international  and  intercultural  studies, 
expanding  the  use  and  awareness  of  media 
technologies,  developing  living-learning 
initiatives,  addressing  compensation  issues, 
strengthening  financial  aid,  and  meeting 
numerous  facility  needs. 

Genevra  Kelly,  vice  president  tor  college 
advancement,  identifies  the  campaign  as  "the  task 
that  will  ensure  that  we  not  only  survive,  but  that 
we  thrive,  as  a  college.  There  are  so  many  people 
who  believe  in  what  this  college  does." 

She  added  that  the  gala  launch  event  that 
will  serve  as  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
campaign  goals  was  coordinated  with  PC 
Homecoming  events  because  it  is  "a  time  to 
reconnect  to  the  family.  "The  PC  community  will 
be  both  challenged  and  strengthened  by  the  eftorts 
of  this  campaign." 

Saturday's  events  include  a  meeting  of  the 
PC  Board  of  Trustees,  a  gathering  of  the  Ben  Hay 
Hammet  Society  for  alumni  who  graduated  in 
1952  or  earlier,  and  the  Alumni  Association 
meeting  that  will  include  the  presentation  of  five 
awards  to  outstanding  Blue  Hose. 


The  new  Bailey  Memorial  Stadium  will 
serve  as  the  hub  for  Saturday  afternoon's 
festivities.  A  "tailgate"  barbeque  will  be  held 
outside  the  stadium  and  anticipation  will  mount 
for  the  unveiling  of  a  15-foot  Scottish  warrior 
statue  —  a  gift  to  the  College  from  Irwin  Belk  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.  —  outside  the  main  entrance  to 
the  stadium. 

Kickoff  for  the  football  game  is  set  for  2  p.m. 
as  the  Blue  Hose  host  Lenoir-Rhyne.  Events  will 
also  include  the  dedication  of  the  new  stadium, 
the  presentation  of  the  homecoming  court,  and 
the  crowning  of  the  homecoming  queen  at 
halttime. 

The  tun  will  gear  up  as  the  sun  goes  down. 

Following  the  tootball  game,  alumni,  friends 
ot  the  College,  faculty,  staff,  and  students  will  be 
invited  to  move  to  the  site  of  the  old  stadium  for 
a  "Goodbye  Old  Bailey  Bash."  Kelly  said  a  grand 
farewell  party  seemed  only  fitting  for  a  stadium 
that  has,  since  its  dedication  in  1928,  created  so 
many  tond  memories  for  PC  alumni. 

The  party  will  be  held  on  the  field,  and  10 
reunion  classes  and  student  life  organizations  will 
have  tents  circling  the  track.  The  Fantastic 
Shakers,  a  beach  inusic  band,  will  perform  into 
the  early  evening. 

At  9  p.m.,  the  crowds  will  be  treated  to  a 
spectacular  fireworks  display  to  celebrate  the  City 
ot  Clinton's  150th  anniversary.  Kelly  said  that 
the  fireworks  will  be  "PC's  gift  to  the  Clinton 
community." 

For  more  information  about  specific 
homecoming  events,  please  contact  the  alumni 
relations  office  at  864-938-3759. 


PC  SCENE 


Fiil^^^^ht  experience 
FC  professor 
new^^  Ukraine 


Throughout  his  distinguished  career,  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Ingram  has  carefully  monitored  —  for 
himself  and  his  students  —  the  rise  of  democracy 
in  countries  where  it  once  seemed  unimaginable. 

Like  others  during  the  past  25  years,  he  has 
been  a  witness  to  history  and,  given  his  specialty 
in  political  science,  Ingram  held  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  events.  Earlier  this  year,  through  the 
Fulbright  Scholar  Program,  Ingram  enjoyed  a  first- 
hand look  at  one  of  those  countries. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  State,  annually  sends  approxi- 
mately 800  faculty  and  professionals  to  lecture  or 
conduct  research  abroad  to  ensure  that  America 
plays  a  leading  role  in  sharing  ideas  with  foreign 
countries.  Ingram  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
selected  for  the  program  and  left  in  January'  — 
for  Kiev  in  Ukraine. 

As  a  recipient  of  the  Fulbright  Award, 
Ingram's  primary  focus  was  to  visit  a  country  in 
which  programs  exist  for  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  democratic  theory.  Being  selected  was 
important  to  him  not  only  because  it  is  a  very 
competitive  project  for  which  few  are  chosen,  but 
also  because  he  has  spent  the  majority  of  his  life 
studying  democratic  theory  and  political  theory. 

Ingram  said  it  was  important  for  him  to  visit 
a  country  that  now  fully  appreciates  both 

"As  I  read  the  project  description  for  the 
Ukranian  program,  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
work  that  they  were  doing  in  trying  to  institu- 
tionalize civic  education  and  democratic  theory 
in  the  public  schools,"  he  said.  "It  was  very  im- 
portant to  me,  as  a  child  of  the  Cold  War  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  visit  this  region  of  the  world, 
and  to  get  a  first  hand  account  of  the  transition 
from  communism  to  democratic  capitalism." 

The  American-sponsored  Civic  Educational 
Program,  which  sparked  Ingram's  interest,  allows 
professors  and  lawyers  to  work  with  teachers  and 
administrators  to  institutionalize  civic  education 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  within  the 
country's  public  schools.  As  a  participant  in  the 
program,  Ingram  traveled  to  rural  communities 
and  village  schools  where  projects  are  being  put 

':  Fulbright  Scholar  Program, 
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Dr.  Booker  Ingram  (right)  shares  a  smile  with  Peter  Burkovsky,  Roman  Votytovych,  aiid  Anna  Pavlyiichenko, 
three  of  his  students  at  Kiev-Mohyla  Academy.   (Photo  courtesy  of  Booker  Ingram) 


He  also  taught  American  political  thought 
and  Western  political  thought  at  the  International 
Institute  of  Linguistics  and  Law. 

Living  in  a  young  nation  that  only  gained 
its  independence  in  1991  and  adopted  its  consti- 
tution in  1996  allowed  Ingram  to  see  the  many 
challenges  —  socially,  economically,  and  politi- 
cally —  that  Ukraine  faces.  Following  his  five- 
month  experience  in  the  country,  Ingram  believes 
that  the  primary  task  facing  its  leaders  is  building 
institutions  in  society  that  will  support  its  mar- 
ket economy  and  democratic  practices. 

"There  is  great  need  for  civic  groups,  com- 
munity based  organizations,  interest  groups,  en- 
vironmental groups,  and  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations that  will  allow  the  people  to  have  in- 
put into  the  political  and  decision-making  pro- 
cesses of  government,"  he  said.  "This  experience 
has  really  taught  me  a  lot  about  nation  building 
and  the  bridges  that  have  to  be  crossed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  it  and  new  democracy." 

Although  the  Ukranian  people  face  hard- 
ships daily,  Ingram  said  they  were  the  real  high- 
light of  his  visit  —  particularly  his  students  who 
expressed  a  great  love  for  their  community  and 
country. 

"To  be  able  to  talk  to  students,  faculty,  and 
locals  as  they  described  their  vision  for  their  coun- 
try, and  to  he  able  to  interact  with  students  who 
are  committed  to  bringing  about  positive  changes, 
was  perhaps  the  most  positive  experience  1  had," 
Ingram  said.  "I  found  students  to  be  realists  in 
recognizing  that  there  are  problems  that  need  to 
be  resolved,  but  they  were  optimistic  that  the 


problems  can  be  resolved." 

Because  many  of  his  Ukrainian  students  had 
an  excellent  command  of  English,  Ingram  did  not 
often  rely  on  his  translator.  However,  he  some- 
times found  it  difficult  to  communicate  away  from 
the  schools  when  performing  simple,  ever\'day 
tasks  like  shopping  and  riding  buses. 

However,  Ingram  dove  into  those  opportu- 
nities to  experience  the  culture. 

"I  intentionally  rode  the  buses  everyday, 
though,  because  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  see  the 
city  the  way  the  locals  saw  it,"  he  said. 

Ingram  and  the  Ukrainian  people  did  share 
one  common  bond  that  brought  them  closer:  mu- 
sic. 

"1  was  pleased  to  know  that  American  music 
—  jazz  and  blues,  as  well  as  rap  and  hip-hop  — 
was  embraced  and  enjoyed  by  the  Ukranian 
people,"  he  said,  "especially  since  this  music  has 
its  origins  with  people  of  African  descent  and 
Ukraine  has  very  few  people  ot  that  descent." 

Ingram  said  he  would  like  to  make  a  return 
trip  to  Ukraine  not  only  to  see  the  many  friends 
he  made  there,  but  also  to  continue  to  monitor 
the  politics  of  that  region.  He  added  that  he  would 
also  like  to  learn  more  about  his  students  and  how 
they  are  developing  and  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  society. 

"This  trip  really  broadened  my  perspective 
about  the  global  community.  When  I  teach  about 
various  forms  of  government,  1  can  do  so  now  in  a 
much  more  informed  manner,"  he  said. 

—  Tenisha  Swindler 


Program  to  help  PC 
explore  uncharted 
waters  of  technology 


Plans  are  underway  to  better  integrate  new 
technology'  into  the  fabric  of  the  PC  community 
and  to  prepare  the  College's  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  to  wisely  use  that  technology. 

A  task  force  on  "Media,  Technology,  and 
Society"  worked  throughout  the  2001-02  aca- 
demic year  on  a  proposal  to  do  just  that. 

That  task  force  and  proposal  are  efforts  by 
PC  to  he  proactive  in  introducing  new  forms  of 
technology  to  the  community  and  classroom.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  to  integrate  technology  while 
holding  true  to  the  unique  identity,  mission,  and 
core  values  of  Presbyterian  College. 

Proper  awareness  and  understanding  of  tech- 
nology' will  enhance  and  strengthen  interpersonal 
relationships,  which  Dr.  Bud  Warner,  associate 
dean  of  academic  affairs  and  chair  of  the  task  force, 
cites  as  the  College's  "key  strength."  The  pro- 
posal warns,  "It  is  critical  that  conversation  and 
dialogue  not  be  lost  in  our  :eal  for  bigger,  faster, 
more.  Technology  at  PC  should  enhance,  not 
replace,  our  commitment  to  people." 


Members  ot  the  task  force  recognize  the 
increasing  importance  of  graduating  students 
who  have  concrete  experience  with  a  variety  of 
media.  Their  proposal  emphasizes  working  with 
technology  as  a  new  learning  mode  within 
the  liberal  arts  experience  and  encourages  stu- 
dents to  be  experienced  connoisseurs  of  what 
technology  can  offer.  That  would,  Warner  said, 
allow  Presbyterian  College  to  graduate  students 
who  are  capable  of  creating  professional  presen- 
tations, polished  research  papers,  and  extensive 
spreadsheets. 

The  task  force,  reluctant  to  add  more  gen- 
eral education  requirements,  hopes  that  an  inter- 
est in  communication  and  information  technol- 
ogy will  grow  throughout  the  PC  community. 
Students  will  heighten  their  awareness  of  the  uses 
and  forms  of  technology  —  a  community  cogni- 
zance that  may  lead  to  the  development  of  an 
individual  ethos  for  each  student  and  his  or  her 
experience  with  technology. 

Communications  and  information  technol- 
ogy will  also  be  integrated  with  existing  classes. 
Blackboard,  a  course  management  system,  proved 
its  potential  to  select  faculty  members  during  pi- 
lot projects  last  year.  The  system  allows  faculty 
members  to  post  class  materials  —  syllabi,  prac- 
tice tests,  previous  student  presentations,  and 
announcements  —  easily  on  the  web.  Blackboard 
may  also  be  used  for  class  discussions,  real-time 
chats,  and  online  testing. 


Dr.  Bill  Yarborough,  director  ot  academic 
computing  and  professor  of  physics,  said  Black- 
board will  be  used  to  "enhance  our  courses,  not 
replace  our  courses." 

Yarborough  predicts  that  as  many  as  25  fac- 
ulty members  will  employ  this  classroom  technol- 
ogy- during  the  2002-03  academic  year.  He  said 
the  use  of  Blackboard  for  information  and  an- 
nouncements makes  it  possible  for  professors  to 
use  "face-to-face  time  more  productively." 

Blackboard  is  the  "backbone  of  what  we're 
going  to  be  doing  with  technology  in  the  class- 
room," Yarborough  said,  noting  that  it  also  has 
many  applications  outside  the  classroom  for  clubs, 
organizations,  and  committees. 

Another  pilot  technology  program  has 
brought  a  collection  of  laptop  computers  to  PC. 
The  laptops,  which  offer  full  wireless  network  and 
Internet  access,  offer  more  flexibility  to  students 
and  faculty. 

Currently,  16  laptops  in  Richardson  Hall 
permit  a  class  to  have  full  computer  lab  advan- 
tages while  in  session  outdoors  or  in  science  labs. 
The  Thomason  Library  also  has  six  laptops  that 
may  he  checked  out  by  students  for  intervals  of 
up  to  two  hours.  Yarborough,  citing  the  popular- 
ity of  the  program,  hopes  to  attain  more  wireless 
laptops  and  eventually  add  similar  systems  in  all 
academic  buildings. 

Dr.  Richard  Baker,  associate  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  a  member  of  the  task  force,  stresses 
that  development  of  technology  consistent  with 
PC's  character  will  be  educational  and  enlight- 
ening. He  plans  to  incorporate  a  Blackboard  dis- 
cussion group  into  his  introduction  to  ethics  class 
—  emphasizing  both  the  power  of  the  PC  com- 
munity and  the  experience  ot  using  and  learning 
from  a  new  technological  medium. 

"Everybody's  in  uncharted  waters,"  Baker 
said,  noting  that  PC  is  like  other  colleges  and 
universities  attempting  to  discern  the  role  of  new 
technology.  Higher  education,  he  said,  is  swept 
up  in  a  technological  revolution,  putting  admin- 
istrators and  faculty  members  in  the  position  ot 
ensuring  that  technology  will  be  used  appropri- 
ately in  the  learning  process. 

A  "Teaching,  Learning,  and  Technology 
Roundtable"  will  be  created  as  an  open  forum  for 
ideas  and  dialogue  concerning  the  changing  tech- 
nological environment  of  PC.  Warner  said  the 
roundtable  will  be  a  force  to  "get  the  ball  running 
and  schedule  things  on  a  regular  basis." 

"We  need  to  know  what  questions  to  ask," 
Yarborough  said,  adding  that  the  roundtable  will 
not  be  a  fund-distributing  organization  but  rather 
a  forum  in  which  ideas  and  concerns  about  tech- 
nology will  be  expressed.  The  group,  he  said,  will 
be  "establishing  influence  without  establishini: 
authority." 

PC  plans  to  offer  an  expanded  version  of  the 
Russell  Program's  annual  series  during  the  2003- 
04  academic  year.  Symposia  will  be  held  during 
each  semester  to  explore  "Technology,  Media,  and 
Society." 


PC  SCENE 


Radio  PC  lands 
ome  at 
on  the  FM  dial 

Personalities  on  Radio  PC  have  faced  an  in- 
teresting dilemma  in  recent  years  —  determining 
whether  they  are  deejays  or  minor  television  stars. 

PC's  radio  station  has,  for  the  past  decade, 
broadcasted  exclusively  over  the  college's  cable 
television  system.  While  that  delivery  method 
provided  ready  access  to  on-campus  residential 
students  in  their  rooms,  it  eliminated  the  possi- 
bility of  anyone  —  students,  faculty,  staff,  or  the 
community  at  large  —  from  tuning  in  over  the 
airwaves. 

"It's  like  publishing  a  newspaper  for  yourself 
to  read,"  said  Dr.  Eric  Johnson,  associate  profes- 


sor of  psychology  and  Radio  PC  advisor,  who  has 
deejayed  for  the  station  in  the  past. 

However,  changes  are  on  the  way  for  the 
2002-03  academic  year. 

With  the  assistance  of  Tom  Taggert,  a  con- 
sultant on  broadcasting,  Presbyterian  College  has 
obtained  a  low-power  FM  license  that  will  allow 
Radio  PC  to  operate  as  a  100-watt  station  with  a 
predicted  range  of  three  to  five  miles  beyond  the 
campus. 

The  new  97.1  WPCX  —  "What  PC  Xpects 
in  Great  Music"  —  is  now  a  reality. 

Student  manager  Stacy  Plante  views  the 
change  as  an  opportunity  for  the  radio  station  to 
become  more  of  a  community  presence. 

"In  the  past  years.  Radio  PC  has  been  a  tight 
niche  of  students.  I  think  the  new  changes  will 
bring  out  students  who  weren't  interested  before 
and  community  members  who  have  always  wanted 
to  be  on  the  radio,"  she  said.  "I  hope  that  Radio 
PC  will  unite  the  PC  campus  and  surrounding 


Dr.  Eric  Mi: 


uiM  prepare  WPCX  for  this,  fall's  FM  launch.  (Photo  h^  Steve  Owens) 


Clinton  community  in  great  ways.  The  FM  license 
will  allow  students  to  reach  out  to  other  students 
and  community  members." 

WPCX  plans  to  air  public  service  announce- 
ments, broadcast  information  for  both  the  PC  and 
the  Clinton  communities,  and  hopefully  expand 
its  listener  base  in  the  process.  To  accommodate 
the  larger  audience,  the  station  will  diversify  its 
programming. 

"We  plan  to  broadcast  different  sports  and 
talk  shows,"  Plante  said.  "The  music  will  not  be 
dictated  by  the  station.  The  deejays  will  he  free 
to  play  what  fits  within  the  rules,  so  the  commu- 
nity should  expect  some  pretty  eclectic  music 
choices." 

Plante,  a  rising  senior  from  Gaffney,  S.C., 
will  bring  new  commercial  radio  experience  to 
her  role  as  WPCX's  student  manager.  A  student 
deejay  since  her  freshman  year,  Plante  worked  this 
summer  as  an  intern  at  Entercom  Radio,  which 
owns  three  major  Upstate  radio  stations. 

"My  internship  has  helped  me  understand 
how  a  radio  station  functions  on  a  day-to-day  ba- 
sis, and  I  have  gained  an  insight  on  how  promo- 
tions are  run.  I  think  it  will  help  greatly  in  the 
area  of  training  the  deejays  and  promoting  the 
station  around  Clinton,"  she  said. 

Radio  PC  will  also  continue  its  service  to  the 
community  through  special  projects.  Last  year 
the  organization  sponsored  the  "Keep  Your  Butts 
Off  the  Ground,"  hoping  "to  get  students  to  throw 
their  cigarette  butts  in  the  proper  containers  in- 
stead of  on  the  grounds  of  our  beautiful  campus," 
Plante  said.  Deejays  created  signs  and  picked  up 
cigarette  butts  outside  of  academic  buildings. 

Students  first  approached  the  Russell  Pro- 
gram (then  Russell  Project)  in  1987  about  creat- 
ing a  campus  radio  station.  That  organization 
arranged  for  Radio  PC  to  buy  15  hours  of  broad- 
cast time  per  week  on  local  radio  station  WPCC- 
AM  in  1990.  Students  later  requested  the  oppor- 
tunity to  broadcast  through  AM  carrier  current, 
but  the  decision  was  made  to  make  the  station's 
signal  available  through  the  existing  television 
cable  system. 

Radio  PC  moved  its  studios  in  1993  from  a 
temporary  facility  in  the  James  Thomason  Library 
to  its  current  site  in  Springs  Campus  Center. 

WPCX  planning  event 
to  celebrate  FM  launch 

PC  plans  a  celebration  in  early  2003  to  mark 
the  launch  of  WPCX.  All  former  managers  and 
staff  members  of  Radio  PC  are  invited  to  return 
for  this  occasion. 

Any  former  Radio  PC  managers  or  staffers 
who  would  like  to  participate  in  the  event  may 
contact  Dr.  Eric  Johnson,  the  faculty  advisor  to 
WPCX,  by  e-mail  at  ejohnson@presby.edu  or  by 
writing  him  c/o  Presbyterian  College,  PO  Box 
975,  Clinton,  SC  29325. 


McDonald,  Lindsay 
bring  diverse  talents 
to  PC  student  life 

Presbyterian  College's  office  of  student  life 
and  spiritual  programming  will  have  a  new  look 
during  the  2002-03  academic  year,  as  responsi- 
bility for  those  areas  have  fallen  to  two  new  staff 
members. 

Dr.  William  M.  McDonald  began  his  officer- 
level  duties  as  vice  president  for  student  life  and 
dean  of  students  on  July  1.  He  previously  served 
as  vice  president  for  student  affairs  at 
Carson-Newman  College  in  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
"We  conducted  a  thorough  national  search 
to  find  the  ver\'  best  student  life  professional  to 
work  with  us  in  a 
central  area  of  our 
mission.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we 
have  successfully 
recruited  Bill 
McDonald,"  PC 
President  John 
Griffith  said.  "He 
is  considered  one 
of  the  leading  ex- 
perts on  residential 
colleges  and  has 
broad  experience 
at  institutions  that  value  the  role  life  outside  of 
class  plays  in  the  total  educational  program." 

McDonald  will  be  responsible  for  strategic 
planning  within  the  department  and  maintaining 
a  comprehensive  student  life  program  at  PC.  He 
will  supervise  a  staff  that  oversees  residence  life, 
religious  life,  student  activities,  career  services, 
multicultural  services,  health  and  counseling 
services,  PC's  Student  Volunteer  Services 
program,  and  the  operation  of  Springs  Campus  Center. 
He  also  will  work  closely  with  the  college's 
international  program  and  its  student-run  honor 
system. 

"His  involvement  in  structuring  living/learn- 
ing communities,  designing  campus  centers,  over- 
seeing counseling  services,  and  managing  resi- 
dence halls  has  prepared  him  to  assist  us  with  our 
strategic  priorities  in  these  areas,"  Griffith  said. 
"1  am  eager  to  work  with  him  and  believe  that 
students  and  faculty  will  find  him  to  be  a  wise 
and  genuine  leader  in  our  midst.  His  wife,  Anne, 
and  their  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Hannah, 
share  Bill's  enthusiasm  for  PC  and  the  Clinton 
community." 

McDonald  cited  PC's  commitment  to  offer- 
ing a  complete  educational  experience  as  one  of 
the  most  appealing  elements  of  the  position. 

"Throughout  my  work  to  date,  I  have  been 
blessed  to  be  given  responsibilities  for  providing 
co-curricular  programs  and  services  that  enhance 


Bill  McDonald 


the  educational  environment,"  he  said.  "In  fact, 
my  personal  vision  of  student  life's  purpose  is  to 
create  a  seamless  student  learning  environment 
by  building  a  sense  of  community  among  students, 
faculty  and  staff.  Given  that  PC  already  has  a  well 
developed  sense  of  community,  1  believe  that  my 
skills  and  abilities  are  well  suited  to  help  build  new 
partnerships  with  and  among  faculty,  students,  and 
staff  to  accomplish  this  goal." 

He  added  that  such  a  sense  of  community  — 
not  only  on  campus  but  also  within  the  City  of 
Clinton  —  played  a  major  factor  in  his  family's 
decision  to  move  to  Laurens  County. 

"It  was  apparent  that  there  is  a  strong  sense 
of  community  within  the  college  and  the  com- 
munity. People  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
each  other  and  we  are  attracted  to  that," 
McDonald  said.  "Second,  it  was  apparent  that 
there  is  a  mutually  supportive  relationship  between 
the  college  and  Clinton.  Anne  and  I  value  being 
active  in  both.  Clinton,  as  a  small  town,  is  a  very 
appealing  environment  to  raise  a  family.  It  has  a 
history  of  the  community  supporting  area  schools 
and  churches  —  a  good  match  of  our  values  and 
goals  for  raising  two  younger  children. 

"Professionally,  1  was  attracted  because  of 
PC's  reputation  as  a  strong  liberal  arts.  Christian, 
student-centered  institution.  PC  is  also  known 
tor  having  dedicated  faculty  and  staff  that  support 
the  mission  of  the  institution  and  are  drawn  to  it. 
It  has  a  very  strong  leadership  team  that  has  a  very 
clear  vision  of  where  the  college  is  going  in  the 
future  and  expressed  the  need  to  have  strong  lead- 
ership from  student  lite  to  help  accomplish  that 
vision." 

A  native  of  Elkin,  N.C.,  McDonald  earned 
his  undergraduate  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  holds  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  degree  from  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity, and  a  doctor  of  education  degree  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville. 

McDonald  has  served  since  2001  as  an  inau- 
gural co-director  ot  the  Boyer  Partnership  Assess- 
ment Project,  conducting  an  assessment  of  aca- 
demic affairs  and  student  affairs  partnership  pro- 
grams that  directly  impact  student  learning  at  18 
different  institutions.  He  has  also  helped  direct 
the  Ernest  L.  Boyer  Laboratory  for  Learning,  which 
has  provided  programming  to  focus  students'  at- 
tention on  issues  related  to  life  and  academics. 

Also  joining  the  student  life  staff  is  the  Rev. 
David  S.  Lindsay,  Jr.  who  will  serve  as  chaplain. 
Rev.  Lindsay,  who  began  his  duties  on  Aug.  1 ,  was 
selected  for  the  position  following  a  national 
search  to  replace  Dr.  Greg  Henley,  who  will  di- 
rect PC's  Southeastern  Center  for  Intercultural 
Studies  beginning  with  the  2002-03  academic  year. 

"Over  the  past  tew  years,  my  own  sense  of 
call  has  been  deepened  and  passionately  clarified 
in  the  direction  of  campus  ministry,"  Rev.  Lind- 
say said.  "My  pastoral  work  and  relationships  with 
young  people  —  from  their  childhoods  and  well 
into  the  time  of  young  adulthood  —  has  been  es- 
pecially challenging,  gratifying,  and  significant  for 


me.  And  it  certainly  is  no  secret  how  the  college 
years  are  also  some  of  the  most  critical  ones  in 
developing  our  spiritual,  social,  and  emotional 
senses  of  self  As  a  pastor,  1  value  the  privilege  of 
being  both  a  companion  and  guide  on  this  jour- 
ney." 

Rev.  Lindsay  most  recently  served  as  associ- 
ate chaplain  at  Christ  School  for  Boys  in  Arden, 
N.C.,  providing  pastoral  leadership  and  counsel- 
ing for  a  community  of  more  than  300  students, 
faculty,  and  staff. 

He  has  served  since  last  November  as  in- 
terim pastor  at  Nicholtown  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Greenville,  S.C.,  and  previously  was  associate 
pastor  at  Greenville's  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  his  responsibilities  included  the 
primary  leadership,  programming,  and  vision  oi 
youth  and  collegiate  ministries. 

Rev.  Lindsay  was  named  the  2000-01  Young 
Religious  Leader  of  the  Year  by  the  Greenville 
(S.C.)  Chamber  of  Commerce-Jaycees  Founda- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the  Center 
Design  Committee  for  Montreat  Youth  and 
Young  Adult  Ministries,  A  Child's  Haven,  the 
United  Way's 
Community 
Health  Alliance, 
the  Montreat 
President's  Coun- 
cil, the  site-based 
management  team 
ot  Greenville 
High  School,  and 
Foothill 
Presbytery's  edu- 
cation and  leader- 
ship division. 
He  has  served  since  2001  as  co-director  ot 
Furman  University's  Program  for  Theological  Ex- 
ploration of  Vocation,  and  is  a  former  advisory- 
board  member  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.)  Campus  Ministry  Team  at  Furman. 

"In  so  many  ways,  the  lives  of  college  stu- 
dents are  'fertile  soil'  being  planted  with  myriad 
possibilities  of  new  perspectives,  relationships, 
ideas,  and  outlooks  about  the  world  that  they  are 
so  rapidly  inheriting.  A  chaplain  can  be  a  good 
resource  and  source  of  support  for  people  in  that 
experience  and  journey.  I  am  equally  excited 
about  getting  to  know  and  pastoring  alongside  a 
talented,  fun,  and  committed  group  of  colleagues 
—  staff,  faculty,  and  community  members  that 
can  help  me  to  learn  traditions  and  also  point 
me  toward  places  of  need.  Presbyterian  College 
certainly  has  the  feel  of  a  community  willing  and 
wanting  to  engage  persistently  and  intentionalK 
with  the  world  around  them." 

Rev.  Lindsay  graduated  with  honors  in  1999 
from  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
earned  the  master  of  divinity  degree.  He  also 
holds  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  history  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  history  from  Davidson 
College. 


David  Lindsay 
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Rachel  Stewart 
receives  honorary 
degree  in  Finland 

Dr.  Rachel  Stewart,  professor  emerita  of  En- 
glish, added  an  exclamation  point  to  the  academic 
chapter  of  her  career  last  spring  when  she  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  from  Aho  Akademi 
University  in  Finland. 

Stewart,  who  retired  from  PC  following  the 
2000-01  academic  year,  said  the  ceremony  was  one 
of  the  high  points  in  her  professional  life. 

"It  was,  for  me,  a  valuation  of  my  career," 
she  said. 

Stewart  taught  at  Abo  Akademi  University 
as  a  Fulbright  Scholar  Lecturer  in  1988  and  as  a 
Donner  Visiting  Professor  in  1991-92  and  again 
in  2000.  She  also  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar  Lec- 
turer at  the  University  of  Tromso  in  Norway  in 
1994-95  and  1995-96. 

From  the  first  time  she  set  foot  in  Finland, 
she  said,  "1  knew  somehow  it  was  the  country  of 
my  heart  that  1  never  knew  existed." 

She  credits  former  library  director  Lennart 
Pearson  for  advising  her  to  go  to  Finland  in  the 
first  place. 

"1  had  never  seen  Abo  Akademi,"  Stewart 
said.  "I  had  never  been  to  Finland.  But  he  was 
extremely  right.    I  like  the  old,  old  universities 


with  the  cobblestone  streets." 

Her  only  regret,  she  says  now  with  a  chuckle, 
is  never  learning  to  speak  Finnish. 

"1  just  could  not  manage  it,"  she  said.  "(But 
the  experience)  taught  me  something  huge  about 
teaching  and  about  students  and  it  changed  a  lot 
about  how  1  approached  teaching." 

During  her  10-day  trip  to  Turku,  the  former 
capital  of  Finland,  Stewart  said  she  was  "walking 


on  air  the  whole  time."  The  degree  conferral  cer- 
emony, during  which  she  received  the  honorary 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  the  university's 
faculty  of  arts,  was  "solemn  and  beautiful." 

These  days,  Stewart  is  happily  retired  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  lives  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  two  of  her  three  daughters  and 
spends  time  playing  with  her  grandchildren  and 
"reading,  reading,  reading." 


Rachel  Stewart,  pictured  above  during  her  tenure  at  PC ,  received  an  honorary  degree  from  Finland's  Abo  Akademi 
University  —  one  of  the  institutions  at  which  Stewart  served  as  a  visiting  professor  during  her  career. 


''0\r  Bailey  earns 
pair  of  curtain  calls 
for  2002  season 

Encore!  PC  will  call  on  venerable  Bailey  Me- 
morial Stadium  for  two  curtain  calls  during  the 
2002  season. 

PC's  first  two  home  football  games  of  the 
season  —  Sept.  14  against  Charleston  Southern 
University  and  Sept.  28  against  North  Greenville 
College  —  will  be  played  in  the  stadium  that  has 
served  as  home  ot  the  Blue  Hose  football  team 
since  1928. 

The  decision  to  move  those  games  was  made 
following  an  Aug.  19  tour  of  the  new  $8.5  mil- 
li',.>n  Bailey  Memorial  Stadium  being  constructed 
on  die  east  end  of  campus. 

"Elements  of  the  new  stadium  will  be  tin- 
ishev.1  :  ' !  --r  home  game,  but  we  must 

rakt  M  the  overall  safety  and 

com!  .  ,  ind  the  players,"  said 

Morris  1  resident  for  finance 

and  adriii;.,  ■■  '  ilKnv  us  adequate 

time  to  en  -  ■  will  be  an  ex- 

citing, first  i_: 


Considering  the  Blue  Hose  will  be  hosting 
Carson-Newman  College,  a  perennial  national 
power,  in  the  new  stadium's  opening  game  on  Oct. 
1 9,  excitement  should  not  be  a  problem.  PC  owns 
a  two-game  win  streak  against  the  Eagles. 

"Obviously  our  goal  was  to  play  a  full  season 
in  the  new  stadium,  but  we  can  promise  that  it 
will  be  worth  the  wait,"  said  Val  Sheley,  director 
of  athletics.  "This  will  be  a  facility  with  ameni- 
ties to  rival  any  college  stadium  in  the  state." 

With  comfortable  seating  for  6,500,  excel- 
lent sightlines,  and  convenient  restrooms  and 
concession/souvenir  stands,  the  new  Bailey  Me- 
morial Stadium  will  offer  a  fan-friendly  environ- 
ment. A  new  scoreboard  will  offer  video  capabil- 
ity that  will  be  integrated  with  the  stadium's  high- 
cjuality  sound  system. 

A  multi-level  press  box  includes  a  loggia 
level  exclusively  for  members  of  the  Scotsman 
Club,  PC's  athletic  boosters.  Two  levels  will  in- 
clude meeting  rooms. 

The  playing  surface,  Crocker  Field,  is  Ber- 
muda turf.  An  irrigation  system  will  keep  the  field 
in  excellent  condition  throughout  the  year.  Yonce 
Field  House,  located  beyond  the  west  end  zone, 
is  a  6,300-square-foot  facility  with  locker  rooms 
for  both  home  and  visiting  teams,  an  officials 
room,  and  a  doctor's  office  and  sports  medicine 
room.  The  Irwin  Belk  Track  will  encircle  the  field. 


Fans  entering  the  stadium  will  pass  a  1 5-foot 
hron:e  statue,  given  to  PC  by  Irwin  Belk,  of  a 
Scottish  warrior  that  will  add  to  the  exciting  at- 
mosphere. 

"Regardless  ot  where  we  play,  our  goal  is  to 
be  competitive  and  win  football  games,"  PC  head 
football  coach  Tommy  Spangler  said.  "But  it's 
going  to  he  fun  going  into  the  new  stadium  —  for 
our  team,  our  fans,  and  visitors." 


The  new  Bailey  Memorial  Stadium  is  taking  shape  on 
the  cast  end  of  campus.  (Photo  by  Tenisha  Swindler) 


Blue  Hose  athletes 
again  claim  SAC 
excellence  award 

In  the  closest  point  total  in  South  Atlantic 
Conference  history,  the  Blue  Hose  athletic 
program  rallied  behind  the  strength  of  its  spring 
sports  teams  to  claim  the  2001-02  SAC  Athletic 
Excellence  Award. 

The  SAC  Athletic  Excellence  Award  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  member  athletic  depart- 
ment that  earns  the  highest  overall  finish  based 
on  final  regular  season  standings  in  each  of  the 
14  conference-sponsored  sports.  Points  are  based 
on  final  tournament  standings  in  the  sports  of 
men's  cross  country,  women's  cross  country,  men's 
golf,  and  women's  golf.  The  trophy  is  presented 
at  the  SAC's  annual  business  meeting  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  year. 

"This  award  means  a  lot  to  our  athletic 
program  as  a  whole  because  it  confirms  that  we 
support  all  of  our  programs  —  not  just  one  or  two," 
director  of  athletics  Val  Sheley  said.  "Its  a 
combination  of  all  of  our  programs  coming 
together  to  say  we  have  the  best  program  in  the 
conference." 


PC  finished  with  75  total  points,  one-halt 
point  ahead  of  runner-up  Catawba  College. 
Carson-Newman  College,  which  held  the  lead 
following  the  winter  sports  season,  finished  third 
with  73.5  points. 

The  Blue  Hose  program  has  won  the  award 
for  two  consecutive  years.  The  2001-02  award 
marked  PC's  fourth  in  the  past  five  years. 

PC  was  third  in  the  standings  heading  into 
the  spring  sports  season. 

The  women's  tennis  team  tied  tor  the 
conference  championship,  the  baseball  team 
finished  second,  the  men's  tennis  team  was  third, 
and  the  Softball  team  finished  fifth.  However, 
the  championship  was  not  decided  until  the 
Blue  Hose  men's  golf  team  won  the  conference 


tournament,  beating  runner-up  Catawba  by 
four  strokes. 

The  Blue  Hose  used  other  strong 
performances  by  its  teams  during  the  season  to 
stay  in  the  championship  hunt.  PC  won  the 
conference  title  in  volleyball  and  tied  for  first 
place  in  men's  soccer.  The  Blue  Hose  tied  for 
second  place  in  football,  women's  soccer  and 
women's  basketball. 

"Winning  this  award  is  definitely  an  annual 
goal  and  objective  for  our  program,  and  we  hope 
to  make  next  year  the  third  consecutive  year," 
Sheley  said.  "The  rest  of  the  league  is  getting 
very  competitive  and  that's  good  because  it  means 
more  competition  for  us,  but  of  course  we'll  keep 
tugging  away  and  hope  we  can  pull  it  off." 


PC's  athletes  were  dominant  on  the  courts  and  playing  fields  during  the  2001  -02  academic  year,  ard  it  showed  in 
the  final  results  for  the  South  Atlantic  Conference  Athletic  Excellence  Award.  The  Blue  Hose  won  the  coveted 
award,  presented  to  the  best  overall  athletics  program  in  the  SAC,  for  the  second  consecutive  year  and  the  fourth 
wne  in  the  past  five  years.  Volleyball,  golf,  and  women's  tennis  were  among  the  strongest  PC  teams. 


PC  SCENE 


Honors  spotlight 
shines  brightly  on 
Blue  Hose  quartet 


Four  Blue  Hose  athletes  have  enjoyed  the 
spotlight  following  the  2001-02  academic  year. 

Former  PC  quarterback  Todd  Cunningham 
was  honored  in  late  May  along  with  former 
Clemson  University  quarterback  Woody  Dantzler 
by  the  South  Carolina  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  as 
the  state's  male  amateur  athletes  of  the  year. 

During  the  2001  season,  Cunningham  set 
South  Atlantic  Conference  records  for  pass 
completions,  total  offense  per  game,  passing  yards 
per  game,  and  touchdowns  responsible.  He  holds 
conference  single-game  records  for  passing  yards, 
pass  completions,  and  total  offense.  He  also 
ranked  second  in  NCAA  Division  11  last  season 
in  total  offense,  and  is  the  division's  all-time  leader 
in  total  offense. 

Cunningham  also  was  named  SAC  Male 
Athlete  of  the  Year  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 

Cunningham  signed  a  professional  contract 
in  June  with  the  Braunschweig  Lions  of  the  Ger- 
man Football  League. 

Blue  Hose  soccer  standout  Jessi  Adair,  a  ris- 
ing senior  from  Decatur,  Ga.,  was  named  to  the 
2001  Verizon  Academic  All- American  College 
Division  Women's  Soccer  Team  by  the  College 
Sports  Information  Directors  of  America. 

Adair  was  named  to  the  11 -member  first 
team  and  was  the  only  SAC  representative  on  the 
team. 

An  attacking  midfielder,  Adair  was  named 
as  the  Blue  Hose  team's  most  valuable  player  af- 
ter earning  first  team  AU-SAC  and  NSCAA  All- 
Southeast  Region  second  team  honors.  She  is  a 
three-time  AU-SAC  selection  and  has  led  PC  in 
scoring  the  last  two  seasons. 


The  program's  career  leader  in  assists,  she 
ranks  third  in  career  total  points,  and  is  tied  for 
sixth  in  career  goals.  She  also  ranks  among  SAC 
leaders  in  career  assists  and  has  seven  game-win- 
ning goals  in  her  career. 

Adair,  who  earned  the  2001  SAC  Scholar- 
Athlete  Award,  has  a  perfect  4-0  grade  point  av- 
erage as  an  elementary  education  major.  She  has 
also  been  named  to  the  President's  List  and  the 
SAC  Commissioner's  Honor  Roll. 

PC  slugger  Kevin  White  of  Spartanburg, 
S.C.,  was  named  as  the  first  National  Collegiate 
Baseball  Writer's  Association  NCAA  Division  II 
South  Region  Player  of  the  Year. 

White,  a  rising  junior,  led  the  SAC  with  a 
.425  batting  average  during  the  2002  season.  His 
90  hits  included  18  homers,  four  triples,  and  18 
doubles.  The  power-hitting  outfielder  finished  the 


2002  season  with  57  runs  scored  and  72  RBI,  an 
.802  slugging  percentage,  and  a  .477  on-base  per- 
centage. 

He  set  Blue  Hose  single-season  records  tor 
home  runs,  total  bases,  RBI,  slugging  percentage, 
and  batting  average. 

White,  who  was  named  SAC  Player  of  the 
week  three  times  last  season,  also  earned  Ameri- 
can Baseball  Coaches  Association  All-America 
honors. 

Former  Blue  Hose  football  and  basketball 
standout  D.J.  Humphries  signed  in  late  April  as  a 
rookie  free  agent  with  the  National  Football 
League's  Baltimore  Ravens.  The  6-4  wide  receiver 
from  Union,  S.C.,  attended  mini-camp  and  will 
participate  in  the  team's  full  camp  this  summer  as 
he  attempts  to  earn  a  spot  on  the  Ravens'  regular 
season  roster. 
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Clockwise  jrom  upper  left:  Todd  Ctmningham,  Jessi  Adiiir,  Kevin  White,  und  D.].  Humphries. 


PC  men  prepare 
to  tip'off  season 
at  Disney  Classic 

Alumni  and  friends  are  invited  to  join  the 
Blue  Hose  men's  basketball  team  when  it  makes 
a  return  trip  to  Orlando,  Fla.,  in  November  to 
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opportunity  to  watch  quality  basketball  in  one  ot 
the  world's  premier  vacation  cities,"  PC  head  coach 
Gregg  Nibert  said.  "The  basketball  venue  is  first- 
class  and  the  Disney  hotels  and  theme  parks  are 
unsurpassed  for  hospitality  and  entertainment." 

The  Blue  Hose  will  open  play  on  Nov.  15 
against  Henderson  State  (Arkansas)  University, 
which  was  ranked  as  high  as  seventh  nationally 
last  season.  The  following  night,  PC  will  play 
either  Bryant  College  of  Rhode  Island  or 
Bellarmine  (Kentucky)  University.  The  team's 
final  opponent  in  the  tournament  will  come  from 
a  field  that  includes  the  University  of  California 
at  Pennsylvania,  Columbus  State  University,  Lake 
Superior  State  University,  and  North  Dakota 
State  University. 

All  games  will  be  played  in  the  Milk  House 
at  Disney's  Wide  World  of  Sports  Complex.  The 


state-of-the-art  facility  treats  fans  to  beautiful  ball- 
room-style finished  hallways  and  stairwells  deco- 
rated with  colored  tiles  and  luxury  fixtures.  The 
highest  row  in  the  arena  is  only  35  feet  off  the 
ground,  giving  every  fan  an  up-close  view  of  the 
action. 

The  four-night  package  price  is  $435  for 
double  occupancy.  Single,  triple,  and  quad  occu- 
pancy packages  and  special  pricing  for  children 
are  also  available.  Packages  include  accommoda- 
tions for  four  nights  at  Disney's  All-Star  Sports 
Resort,  a  three-day  park  hopper  ticket  that  in- 
cludes admission  to  Disney  Parks,  a  ticket  to  the 
tournament  welcome  party,  admission  to  the  tout- 
nament,  a  commemorative  program,  and  use  of  the 
resort's  transportation  system. 

For  more  information,  contact  Anthony 
Travel  at  1-800-736-6377. 


Leigh  Irwin  V6 
accepts  the  reins 
of  "elite^^  PC  team 

Elite  performers  in  the  world  of  sports  shine 
in  the  spotlight  of  competition.  In  basketball, 
particularly,  the  very  best  want  the  ball  in  their 
hands  when  the  game  is  on  the  line.  But  those 
players  also  understand  the  importance  oi  team- 
mates in  a  team  sport. 

In  basketball,  that  means  understanding 
when  it's  time  to  pass. 

After  13  years  as  head  women's  basketball 
coach  at  Presbyterian  College,  Beth  Couture  has 
passed  the  ball  to  a  familiar  teammate  —  former 
PC  standout  Leigh  Irwin.  With  the  spotlight  on 
her  now  and  the  ball,  if  you  will,  in  her  hands, 
Irwin  seems  more  than  ready  to  step  up  and  take 
her  best  shot. 

"I  realize  how  much  of  a  responsibility  it 
is  to  continue  the  success  of  our  women's 
basketball  program,"  Irwin  said.  "I  do  feel 
(Couture 's)  presence  here  —  in  the  players  that 
are  here  and  what  I  learned  playing  for  her  and 
being  an  assistant  coach.  I've  learned  a  lot  from 
her.   She's  the  reason  I've  had  any  coaching  job." 

In  fact,  the  Sandersville,  Ga.,  native 
landed  her  first  coaching  assignment  as  a  student 
assistant  under  Couture  for  one  year  before 
accepting  a  head  coaching  job  at  Greenwood 
(S.C.)  High  School.  Irwin  returned  to  PC  for  a 
stint  as  an  assistant  from  1998-2001. 

This  winter,  though,  she'll  stalk  the  sidelines 
inside  the  Templeton  RE.  Center  after  making 
the  necessary  adjustment  from  assistant  to  head 
coach.  Her  first  duties  were  meeting  with  players 
—  both  individually  and  as  a  team  —  and  hiring 
her  own  set  of  assistants,  in  addition  to  running 
summer  camps  and  settling  into  the  routines  of 
managing  the  program  and  recruiting. 

Sharing  the  sidelines  and  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities will  be  new  assistant  Stephanie  Butler, 
the  former  head  coach  at  Gaffney  High  School, 
and  recent  Blue  Hose  standout  Toni  Leopard  '02. 

"It's  a  big  adjustment  going  from  assistant 
to  head  coach,"  Irwin  said.  "So  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  your  shoulders.  The  program 
is  a  reflection  of  you." 

In  the  meantime,  there  have  been  major 
adjustments  for  Couture,  who  assumed  the  head 
coaching  position  at  Butler  University  in  India- 
napolis, Ind.,  after  coaching  the  Blue  Hose  tor 
1 3  seasons . 

Couture  also  has  participated  in  the  ritual  ot 
hiring  staff  and  meeting  players  this  summer. 
Unlike  Irwin,  however,  Couture  inherits  a  team 
that  suffered  through  a  3-26  season  last  year  and 
desperately  needs  to  learn  how  to  win. 

"My  job  is  to  show  them  how  much  work  it 
takes  to  be  successful,"  Couture  said.  "I  already 
see  them  working  harder  in  July  than  they  did  in 


June,  so  that's  a  start.  If  we  can  get  to  double- 
digit  wins  in  three  years  and  move  into  the  top 
half  of  our  conference,  that'll  be  great.  I  really 
want  my  players  to  have  a  healthy  experience  — 
and  I  think  we  can  do  that  right  away." 

Couture  also  is  getting  used  to  the  intensity 
ot  recruiting  student-athletes  for  a  Division  I 
program.  After  years  of  recruiting  mostly  in 
the  Southeast,  Couture  spent  a  fortnight  recently 
on  the  recruiting  trail  in  such  places  as  Dallas, 
Las  Vegas,  and  Chicago. 

"It's  been  a  great  experience  for  me,"  she  said. 

For  Irwin,  the  great  experience  includes 
getting  back  to  the  campus  she  knows  and  loves, 
and  working  with  players  she  knows  and  helped 
recruit. 

"If  anyone  had  ever  asked  me  what  job  1 
might  like  or  what  would  be  my  dream  job,  it 
would  be  this  one  —  really  and  truly  it  is,"  she 
said.  "As  an  alum,  it  was  a  sad  day  for  me  to  hear 
that  Beth  was  leaving.  But  once  I  set  my  mind 
on  it,  I  really  did  want  to  take  this  job." 

Now  it's  hers  —  and  her  former  coach  is 
almost  as  happy  as  Irwin. 

"I'm  so  proud  of  Leigh,"  Couture  said.  "She 
will  do  a  tremendous  job  coaching  at  PC.  She's 
part  of  that  tradition  and  she  really  understands 
what  an  athlete  goes  through  at  PC." 

As  a  player,  from  1992-95,  Irwin  helped  the 
Blue  Hose  compile  a  four-year  record  of  77-36 
and  earn  two  trips  to  the  NCAA  Division  II 


tournament.  During  Irwin's  tenure  as  a  PC 
assistant  from  1998-2001,  Blue  Hose  teams  posted 
a  74-16  record,  including  a  37-7  record  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Conference.  TTiose  teams  enjoyed 
three  consecutive  20-win  seasons,  two  SAC 
regular  season  and  tournament  titles,  and  a  pair 
of  NCAA  Division  II  tournament  appearances. 

While  their  experiences  together  on  the 
hardwood  will  always  unite  Irwin  and  Couture,  it 
is  evident  that  Irwin  will  bring  her  own  personal- 
ity and  unique  talents  to  the  Blue  Hose  program 
she  inherits. 

"There  will  definitely  be  things  that  I  do 
that  will  be  the  same  and  other  things  that  will 
be  different,"  said  Irwin.  "But  your  philosophy  in 
anything  comes  from  where  you  came  from. 
Coach  Couture  was  part  of  that,  so  a  lot  of  what  I 
believe  comes  from  those  experiences." 

Establishing  her  own  brand  of  program  is 
exactly  how  it's  supposed  to  be  for  Irwin,  said 
Couture. 

"Leigh  is  a  totally  different  person  but  we 
are  friends  —  forget  the  profession,"  she  said. 
"I  want  her  to  succeed.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  I  want  (PC)  to  win  every  basketball 
game." 

A  large  part  of  meeting  that  lofty  goal  rests 
in  Irwin's  hands.  The  ball  has  been  passed  and 
the  lane  is  open.  And  Leigh  Irwin  is  heading  for 
the  goal  with  every  confidence  —  in  herself  and 
her  team —  that  the  result  will  be  a  victory. 


Leigh  Irunn  has  iucceeded  her  eoach  and  mentur  Heth  Cnuture  as  head  nj  the  Pi'.  U'(imen\  basketball  team. 
Iruin  made  two  trips  to  the  NCAA  Tournament  as  a  Blue  Hose  player.  ( Photo  by  Steve  Owens) 


Doing  all  things 

Faith 


By  Hal  Milam 


When  Presbyterian  College's  associate  dean 
of  students  announced  last  spring  that  she  was 
retiring  after  37  years  of  working  for  her  alma 
mater,  it  made  hundreds  of  students  and  thousands 
of  alumni  wonder. 

What  is  PC  going  to  do  without  Martha 
Anne  Green? 

Joe  Nixon,  who  also  retired  this  year  as  vice 
president  for  student  affairs,  said  that  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer. 

"The  college  and  PC  students  will  miss  a 
highly-qualified  person  who  put  the  nurture  and 
care  of  PC  students  at  the  forefront  of  her  daily 
work,"  Nixon  said.  "Not  only  did  she  help 
students  make  career  choices  hut  she  also  added 
the  personal  touch  of  answering  their  individual 
needs  and  concerns." 

Just  last  winter,  a  dramatic,  life-threatening 
event  brought  the  College  community  to  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  loving  and  dedicated 
contributions  Green  has  made  to  PC.  Luckily, 
however.  Green's  legions  of  friends,  co-workers, 
and  admirers  haven't  missed  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  love. 

They  can  tell  her  personally. 

On  Dec.  9,  during  rehearsal  of  a  Kwanzaa 
program  in  Browns  Commons,  Green  sent  a 
chilling  scare  up  the  collective  spine  of  the  PC 
community  when  she  collapsed  due  to  arrhyth- 
mia just  prior  to  reading  one  of  her  parts.  She 
stopped  breathing.  There  was  no  heartbeat.  And 
tor  too  many  frightening  minutes,  there  was  nearly 
no  Martha  Anne  Green. 

"1  don't  remember  feeling  bad  at  all  that  day," 
she  said.  In  fact,  in  one  of  many  strokes  of  luck 
in  the  days  and  weeks  to  follow,  Green  doesn't 
remember  much  at  all  about  what  happened. 

But  one  man  remembers  that  evening  quite 
well.  PC  president  Dr.  John  Griftith  played  a 
key  role  in  the  events  —  handling  duties  that 
extend  well  beyond  those  of  a  college  president. 

"Martha  Anne  and  1  were  the  first  to  arrive 
to  the  rehearsal,  so  we  were  just  talking,"  he  said. 
"...  She  told  me  about  how  she  was  going  to  be  a 
grandmother. 

"...  When  it  was  Martha  Anne's  turn  —  she 
had  prepared  a  wonderful  statement  —  she  read 
through  it.  Then  she  went  to  get  her  Bible  and 
started  to  read  but  said  she  couldn't  and  slumped 
over." 

Afterwards  was  a  blur,  Griftith  said. 

"I  knew  1  got  up  and  I  remember  realizing 
that  she  wasn't  breathing,"  he  said.  "A  remark- 
able student,  Tim  Pope,  helped  me  perform 
CPR  on  Martha  Anne.  It  was  like  we  were  one 
person.  I  was  doing  the  mouth  to  mouth  and  he 
was  doing  the  chest  compressions." 

Despite  what  Griftith  considers  a  "remark- 
able team  effort,"  it  was  a  grim  environment  at 
the  time,  rampant  with  emergency  medical  per- 
sonnel, an  emergency  room  vigil,  a  comatose 
Green,  and  a  doctor's  numbing  announcement 
that  odds  of  her  recovery  were  not  favorable. 


PC  has  been  blessed  by  Martha  Anne  Green's  rernarkable  career  and  service  to  faculty,  staff,  students,  and 
alumni.  Above,  former  vice  president  for  student  life  joe  Nixon  sings  her  praises.  (Photo  by  Hal  Milam) 


One  person,  on  the  other  hand,  was  just 
as  certain  of  the  opposite  —  Martha  Anne's 
husband,  Randy.  Arriving  at  Browns  Common 
and  watching  an  EMS  crew  use  a  defibrillator  to 
revive  his  wife,  Randy  Green's  hopes  resumed 
with  her  dramatic  return  to  the  quick. 

"As  soon  as  she  started  breathing  at  Browns, 
I  knew  she  was  going  to  make  it,"  he  said.  "And 
we  rode  the  roller  coaster  all  the  way." 

That's  an  appropriate  metaphor  tor  the  ups 
and  downs  Martha  Anne  has  endured.  Follow- 
ing four  days  in  the  hospital,  with  Martha  Anne 
in  a  coma  and  her  life  in  jeopardy,  a  decision  about 
whether  or  not  to  take  her  off  the  respirator 
loomed  over  Randy  and  the  Green's  two  sons  — 
PC  graduates  Chip  and  Rick. 

"It  was  a  personal  challenge,"  Randy  said. 
"But  God  gave  me  something  else  to  be  thankful 
for....  The  nurses  came  and  said  she  was  awake 
and  talking  and  she  wanted  to  see  me." 

For  those  who  know  Martha  Anne  best,  it 
was  proof  once  again  that  she  is  not  unlike  the 
proverbial  cat  with  nine  lives,  having  fought  off 
cancer  and  a  stroke  prior  to  this  near-fatal  inci- 
dent. They  also  understand  that  what  sustains 
her  is  the  stuff  of  simple  faith. 


"It's  God's  will,"  Martha  Anne  said.  "He  has 
something  left  for  me  to  do.  1  felt  that  way  about 
cancer  and  I  feel  the  same  way  about  this.  I  never 
thought  'Why  me,  God?'  I've  always  had  strong 
faith.  It  just  gets  stronger  every  day." 

It  has  taken  every  bit  of  that  faith  to  recover 
to  the  extent  that  she  has.  During  Martha 
Anne's  convalescence,  she  has  struggled  through 
a  staph  infection  and  an  operation  to  install  a 
defibrillator  to  correct  the  arrhythmia.  The 
ordeal  has  renewed  her  faith  not  only  in  God, 
but  also  in  people. 

"Not  a  day  would  go  by  m  the  hospital 
without  someone  from  PC  or  with  a  PC 
connection  coming  to  visit  or  call  or  send  cards 
or  fruit  baskets,"  she  said.  "The  college  has  just 
been  wonderful.  The  whole  community  has, 
really.  People  who  have  gone  here  or  who  were 
never  here  still  prayed  for  me." 

For  some  in  the  PC  community,  it's  just  a 
matter  of  returning  the  favor. 

"Shortly  after  Martha  Anne  was  given  some 
bad  news  about  further  tumor  growth,  I  had  to  go 
into  the  hospital  for  heart  surgery,"  said  associate 
professor  of  business  administration  Meredith 
Holder.    "Martha  Anne  called  to  tell  me  how 


much  she  was  praying  tor  me.  She  made  me  feel 
so  blessed  and  yet  I  felt  undeserving  because  she 
needed  my  prayer  much  more  than  I  needed  hers. 
Her  faith,  her  unselfish  nature,  her  cheerfulness, 
and  her  bravery  are  true  inspirations  to  me.  1 
thank  God  for  knowing  Martha  Anne." 

Griffith  agrees. 

"Her  entire  commitment  is,  to  me,  what 
makes  an  institution  like  PC  special,"  he  said. 
"It's  all  about  how-  people  are  treated  —  with 
care  and  respect.  She  spent  her  entire  career 
developing  relationships  with  people  —  helping 
them  solve  problems.  Her  capacity  for  doing  that 
is  boundless." 

Years  of  service  to  Presbyterian  College  and 
to  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Clinton  inspired 
those  institutions  to  recognize  her  hard  work  and 
talent.  In  1999,  the  College  and  church  estab- 
lished the  Martha  Anne  Green  Service  to  Church 
and  College  Award  to  honor  those  whose  service 
to  both  institutions  meet  her  own  high  standards. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  she  was  also  the  award's  first 
recipient. 

"That's  what  Martha  Anne's  life  is  all  about," 
Griffith  said.  "The  call  of  faith  to  serve  other 
people.  She  believes  she's  not  finished  and  I 
believe  her.  How  she's  dealt  with  this  is  amazing. 
First,  when  she  was  diagnosed  with  cancer  her 
capacity  to  talk  about  that  was  not  self-serving 
or  self-pitying  but  an  inspiration. 

"And  now  this  last  incident  —  there  are  folks 
who  were  in  the  room  with  her  that  night  on 
whom  she  has  had  a  profound  effect.  And  she 
keeps  giving  without  any  strings  attached." 

She  plans  to  continue  to  do  so.  Last  spring, 
for  example.  Green  made  the  unselfish  choice  to 
retire. 

"When  I  learned  that  I  had  cancer,  my 
career  was  one  of  the  things  that  helped  me  get 
through  it  because  I  was  able  to  continue  my 
work,"  she  said.  "But  now  this....  I  felt  like  I 
needed  to  retire.  It's  best  for  the  college." 

Having  said  that.  Green  smiles. 

"I  love  this  place  so  much,"  she  said.  "I'm 
still  going  to  be  here  at  everything." 

Green  will  now  use  her  time  to  continue 
healing  and  recovering  —  spending  more  time 
with  Randy  ("He's  willing  to  give  up  anything  for 
me")  and  getting  to  know  her  new  granddaugh- 
ter. She  is  also  still  thinking  of  ways  to  help  other 
people. 

"I  want  to  do  things  at  the  college  and  let 
people  see  what  your  faith  can  do  for  you,"  she 
said.  "I  want  to  let  people  see  how  strong  my 
faith  is  and  how  it  kept  me  alive." 

Griffith  has  the  perfect  answer,  then,  to  the 
difficult  question  of  what  PC  will  do  without 
Martha  Anne  Green.  Simply  put,  the  College 
doesn't  really  have  to  find  out. 

"I  would  be  very  surprised  if  she  doesn't 
think,  'How  can  I  still  serve  PC?'"  Griffith  said. 
"She'll  think  ot  a  way." 


By  Steve  Owens 

During  his  18th  Century  visits  to  the  colony 
that  would  become  known  later  that  centur>'  as 
the  United  States  of  America,  English  biologist 
Mark  Catesby  uncovered  surprises  daily. 

A  collector  of  natural  history  specimens  for 
a  group  of  English  patrons,  Catesby  made  detailed 
drawings  of  his  finds.  He  certainly  was  awed  by 
the  treasures  revealed  as  he  turned  rocks,  trudged 
through  forests,  and  peered  into  streams  in  search 
of  native  plants,  insects,  reptiles,  animals,  and  fish. 

Or.  Doug  Anderson,  director  of  PC's 
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Thomason  Library  held  a  special  treasure  in  its 
vault  —  Catesby 's  two-volume  work,  "A  Natural 
History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands," that  became  a  classic  reference  work  on 
the  New  World. 

"I  knew  in  the  back  of  my  mind  it  we  had 
anything  that  valuable  it  would  have  to  be  in  the 
vault.  I  had  a  vague  recollection  of  old  books 
down  there  that  I  had  never  really  studied  care- 
fully," Anderson  said.  "I  was  absolutely  stunned 
after  I  came  to  understand  what  they  really  rep- 
resented. There  are  plenty  of  rare  volumes  out 
there,  but  it's  quite  exceptional  for  a  library  of 
this  size  to  have  a  set  of  this  significance." 

"It  is  a  very  important  set  of  books  to  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,"  Hicklin  added.  "It's 
quite  an  asset  for  Presbyterian  College  —  and  the 
library  and  special  collections,  in  particular" 


To  understand  the  history'  ot  Catesby 's  work 
is  to  fully  appreciate  its  value. 

Catesby  made  two  lengthy  journeys  on  foot 
and  horseback  —  from  1710-19  and  from  1722- 
26  —  to  the  coastal  region  that  today  spans  the 
states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida.  A  talented  illustra- 
tor, Catesby  was  the  first  naturalist  to  present  an 
extensive  array  of  American  flora  and  fauna  in 
which  animals  were  combined  with  plants  in  a 
true-to-life  relationship. 

Upon  returning  to  England,  Catesby  began 
etching  figures  from  his  own  paintings  and 
exhibited  20  plates  and  their  descriptive  texts  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1729.  Copies  were  then 
hand-colored,  either  personally  by  Catesby  or 
under  his  careful  supervision.  The  finished 
collection  consisted  ot  200  primary  plates,  as  well 
as  20  additional  plates  in  the  appendix  that  were 
compiled  from  specimens  available  in  England. 

The  first  volume  was  published  in  sections, 
each  containing  20  plates  due  to  the  time- 
consuming  process  required  to  produce  the 
finished  work  and,  because  Catesby  funded  the 
project  himself,  to  offset  the  high  cost  of  creat- 
ing the  volumes. 

However,  the  success  of  that  first  volume 
published  in  1731  allowed  Catesby  to  publish  a 
second  volume  in  1743.  Second  and  third 
editions  of  both  volumes  followed. 

Despite  the  demand  for  Catesby 's  editions, 
the  time-intensive  production  process  permitted 
fewer  than  160  total  first-edition  sets  of  the  books 
to  be  created.  The  historical  significance  of  the 
set  is  still  being  measured. 

Catesby 's  works  included  the  first  colored 
pictures  of  any  of  the  North  American  birds  tor 
which  he  is  best  known.  For  a  half-century,  he 
remained  the  only  artist  of  note  to  have  painted 
any  of  them  from  first-hand  observations. 

The  scarcity  of  the  volumes  leads  many  ex- 
perts to  believe  that  the  first  edition  of  "A  Natu- 
ral History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands"  will  eventually  rival  or  surpass  John  James 
Audubon's  "Birds  of  America"  as  the  most  \'alu- 
able  ot  American  bird  prints. 

That  had  no  small  bearing  on  Anderson's 
excitement  when  he  located  the  hooks.  PC's  first- 
edition  volumes  are  today  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $500,000  according  to  Hicklin,  who  has 
handled  the  sales  of  19  complete  first-edition 
Catesby  sets.  TTiat's  a  fair  appreciation  rate  for  a 
collection  that  sold  for  20  guineas  —  less  than 
$50  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  —  in  1731. 

Their  value  to  the  Thomason  Library,  how- 
ever, is  priceless. 

"My  instinct  is  that  we  won't  let  this  out  of 
our  possession.  TTiis  is  not  something  that,  it  we 
had  $500,000,  we  would  spend  it  on.  We  wouldn't 
go  buy  these  books  to  have  them  in  our  collec- 
tion," Anderson  said.  "However,  the  set  now 
becomes  the  priceless  and  irreplaceable  thing  in 
our  collection  that  we  dare  not  let  out  of  our  pos- 


A  collation  of  the  volumes  was  conducted 
to  inventory  the  plates,  an  exercise  that  further 
helped  determine  the  value  of  the  hooks.  Ander- 
son said  the  results  of  that  collation  were  encour- 
aging. 

"There  are  a  few  pages  that  are  loose,  hut 
are  present,"  he  said.  "One  thing  that  is  fre- 
quently missing  is  a  two-page  spread  map.  Ours 
was  not  where  it  helonged,  but  we  did  later  dis- 
cover that  it  was  still  there.  It  had  just  been 
tucked  into  a  different  page.  As  far  as  we  know 
it's  complete. 

"Roh  has  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  help 
us  identify  a  conservatory  that  could  actually  take 
these  volumes  and  hring  them  up  to  pristine  con- 
dition. Pages  that  have  broken  out  would  be  re- 
placed. The  right  paper  backing  would  be  used 
to  reinforce  the  tears  and  edges  that  have  gotten 
chipped.  We'd  do  it  literally  the  way  an  art  dealer 
would  want  to  have  these  volumes  restored.  The 
leather  binding  is  really  in  fine  condition,  but 
there  is  some  wear  on  it.  It  wouldn't  take  much 
to  restore  and  protect  it  so  that  it  could  with- 
stand some  use." 

Hicklin  said  the  quality  of  PC's  books  ranks 
"right  at  the  top"  of  the  sets  he  has  sold. 

"They're  in  fabulous  condition.  Anything 
wrong  with  them  is  correctible,"  Hicklin  said.  "I'd 
love  to  see  them  preserved." 

In  the  meantime,  the  volumes  are  receiving 
special  care.  The  library  has  purchased  custom- 
made  archival  boxes  to  store  the  set,  allowing  the 
books  to  be  safely  transported  within  the  facility 
when  they  are  not  stored  in  the  vault. 

"Just  think  about  it,"  Anderson  said.  "A  tear 
on  a  page  could  reduce  the  value  by  $  1 ,000.  Who 
can  I  let  handle  something  of  that  value?" 

The  books  were  a  gift  to  PC  prior  to  1935 
from  Ellison  Adger  Smyth  (1847-1942),  longtime 
president  of  Peher  Manufacturing  Co.  and  Belton 
Mills,  and  son  of  Thomas  Smyth,  former  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  The  Smyth  Collection  in  the 
Thomason  Library  today  contains  221  items,  152 
of  which  were  published  before  1900.  It  includes 
a  multi-volume  set  by  Audubon. 

The  jewel  of  the  collection,  however,  is  the 
Catesby  set.  Those  volumes  have  rested  quietly 
in  the  Thomason  Library  vault  since  1974,  when 
holdings  were  moved  from  the  old  library  site  in 
the  current  Smith  Administration  Building. 

Anderson  said  he  hopes  to  draw  more  aware- 
ness and  allow  more  public  access  to  the  library's 
special  collections  following  the  facility's  planned 
expansion.  A  facsimile  edition  ot  Catesby 's  set, 
valued  at  more  than  $1,000  itself,  may  be  pur- 
chased for  routine  use. 

Coupled  with  the  Audubon  set  and  other 
holdings,  the  collection  could  help  carve  a  re- 
gional niche  for  the  Thomason  Library. 

"Given  our  identity  as  a  special  collections 
department  within  the  library  of  a  small  liberal 
arts  college,  we  know  that  we  cannot  offer  a  com- 
prehensive rare  book  collection.  We  could  never 


compete  with  the  South  Caroliniana  Library  at 
use  in  that  regard.  Our  resources,  in  terms  of 
money  and  space,  and  our  mission,  would  never 
allow  us  to  do  that,"  Anderson  said.  "On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  clear  to  me  from  my  con- 
tact with  other  libraries  that  fine  quality  liberal 
arts  libraries  do  identify  for  them  a  niche  of  spe- 
cial collections  that  they  want  to  develop  as  a 
specialty.  Of  course,  it  has  to  be  grounded  in  the 
mission  of  the  college  and  the  library. 

"What  does  the  Natural  History  set  mean 
for  us  in  terms  of  niche?  I  believe  it  clearly  fits 
and  points  us  in  the  direction  of  something  we 


might  develop  as  a  small  and  tightly  focused  spe- 
cialty. That  would  be  the  natural  history  of  this 
region.  We  certainly  have  a  good  start  and  could, 
without  a  huge  investment,  increase  the  quality 
of  that  niche." 

Hicklin  agrees  that  the  Catesby  set  would 
be  a  strong  anchor  for  such  a  collection. 

"The  set  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  stars. 
There  is  huge  interest  in  these  books,"  he  said. 
"There  are  collectors  who  can  work  a  lifetime  to 
build  a  special  collection  and  not  have  a  half- 
million  dollar  cornerstone.  Presbyterian  College 
is  very  fortunate  to  have  these  books." 


Dr.  Doug  Anderson ,  director  of  the  James  Thomason  Library,  carefully  inspects  one  the  Catesby  volumes. 
The  two-book  set's  estimated  value  is  approximately  $500,000.  (Photo  hv  Steve  Owei\s) 
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RobHicklin71 

has  a  passion 

for  Southern  art 


By  Steve  Owens 

just  steps  from  Charleston's  bustling  Broad 
Street,  visitors  are  treated  to  a  multi-sensory  ex- 
perience. 

The  smell  of  salt  air  mingles  with  raindrops 
from  an  early  afternoon  shower.  Crape  myrtle 
limhs  drape  gracefully  over  the  storied  sidewalks, 
their  pastel  blooms  kissing  historic  homes  and 
shops.  The  melodious  rhythm  of  a  horse's  hooves 
rolls  down  the  street  as  the  beast  of  burden  duti- 
fully tows  a  carriage  full  of  tourists.  The  aroma  of 
seafood  baptized  in  cooking  oil  fills  the  Holy  City. 

The  experience  is,  in  every  sense,  uniquely 
Southern. 

It  is  the  perfect  setting  for  Rob  Hicklin's 
Charleston  Renaissance  Gallery. 

Hicklin  71  is  the  world's  leading  dealer  in 
fine  art  that  relates  to  the  American  South  —  a 
narrow  field  of  expertise  that  very  few  art  dealers 
have  dared  to  enter.  It  is,  however,  a  field  to  which 
Hicklin  has  dedicated  his  heart  and  soul. 

His  gallery,  located  on  Church  Street  in  the 
heart  of  Charleston's  historic  district,  is  the 
nation's  only  gallery  specializing  solely  in  fine  art 
of  the  American  South.  It  offers  a  treat  for  the  ar- 
tistic senses,  again  in  a  uniquely  Southern  setting. 

Inside  the  nineteenth  century  building, 
which  was  painstakingly  restored  to  period 
perfection  four  years  ago,  Chauncey  Bradley  Ives' 
marble  statue  "Sans  Souci"  beckons  visitors  to 
view  oil  paintings,  works  on  paper,  and  sculptures 
in  two  spacious  galleries. 

'V-  ,.U  h\;  local  artist  West  Fraser  flank  a  door 
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Large-fonnat,  scholarly  books  on  Southern  art, 
the  product  of  Saraland  Press,  the  publishing  arm 
of  Robert  M.  Hicklin  Jr.,  Inc.,  rest  on  windowsills 
and  on  period  tables. 

Adjacent  to  Hicklin's  office  is  a  library  of 
more  than  two  thousand  books  and  extensive 
archives  —  the  largest  collection  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  —  that  he  makes  available  to  students 
and  connoisseurs  with  an  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Southern  art  history. 

Not  bad  for  someone  who  wasn't  certain 
about  a  career  choice  when  he  graduated  from  PC. 

Hicklin  admits  that  his  interest  in  art 
preceded  him  to  PC.  As  a  high  school  student  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  he  would  check  out  framed 
posters  from  the  public  library'  to  "have  a  different 
print  hanging  in  my  bedroom  every  week.  1  just 
always  enjoyed  that." 


Although  art  remained  one  of  his  avocations 
as  a  student  at  PC,  Hicklin's  formal  exposure  to 
his  future  vocation  was  limited  to  an  art  history 
course  he  took  during  his  final  semester  in 
Clinton.  His  primary  fields  of  study  were  En- 
glish and  histor)'. 

Following  a  brief  tour  of  duty  in  the  United 
States  Army,  Hicklin  made  a  fateful  visit  to  New 
York  City. 

"1  walked  into  a  gallery,  and  saw  a  water- 
color  that  was  labeled  'An  American  Industrial 
Facility:  Unknowri.'  I  was  bom  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  and  1  recognized  it,"  Hicklin  said,  not- 
ing that  the  "unknown"  facility  was  actually  a 
cotton  mill  in  Columbus  at  which  his  father 
worked.  "1  bought  the  painting  for  $235." 

Recalling  his  father's  stories  about  the  facil- 
ity —  the  only  dye  house  in  the  Confederacy  dur- 


Rob  Hicklin  poses  U'itli  "Sans  Souci"  in  his  Chcirkstnn  Renaiisancc  CalLry.  (Photo  by  Steve  Ou't'tis) 


Soiahen\  an  treasures  abourui  in  the  Charleston  Renaiisanee  Gallery,  including  the  bust  "Hope"  {foreground) 
sculpted  b>  Alexander  Gait  one  year  prior  to  his  death  in  1863.  Owner  Rob  Hicklin  credits  his  liberal  arts 
education  at  PC  for  helping  him  learn  a  way  to  L'tini  a  living  as  an  art  dealer.   (Photo  by  Steve  Owens) 


ing  the  Civil  War  —  Hicklin  returned  to  Colum- 
bus and  further  researched  the  mill.  Drawing  on 
the  history  of  the  building  and  the  area,  be  drafted 
a  three-paragraph  statement  about  the  painting's 
importance. 

"I  then  took  the  painting  to  the  museum  in 
Columbus  and  sold  it  for  $2,500,"  he  said. 

It  Hicklin's  career  as  an  art  dealer  was  ce- 
mented that  day,  his  burning  desire  to  succeed  in 
a  specialized  niche  was  fanned  during  a  return 
trip  to  New  York. 

"1  walked  down  Madison  Avenue,  talking  to 
everyone  who  had  a  gallery.  I  was  told  by  one 
dealer,  who  is  now  one  of  the  biggest  art  dealers 
in  the  country,  that  Southern  art  was  an  oxymo- 
ron —  that  it  didn't  exist,"  he  said,  shaking  his 


head.  "I've  spent  the  last  30  years  trying  to  prove 
him  wrong.  1  took  that  as  a  personal  insult. 

"People  make  such  a  huge  deal  out  of  South- 
em  literature...  and  I  do,  too.  1  love  to  read  works 
by  such  authors  as  Faulkner  and  Williams.  But 
if  we  can  have  great  literature  in  the  South,  why 
can't  we  have  great  art,  too?  I  think  we  do." 

Corporate  and  private  collectors  from 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  premier  national  in- 
stitutions, share  his  sentiment.  They  seek  out 
Hicklin  because  of  his  expertise  gained  through 
decades  devoted  to  the  study  of  Southern  art.  On 
any  given  day,  a  collector  from  Pennsylvania  or 
California  may  drop  in  to  chat,  peruse  the 
library's  holdings,  or  check  out  the  gallery's  re- 
cent acquisitions. 


"1  realized  that  the  way  to  gain  contidenct- 
among  my  clientele  was  through  knowledge. 
Where  do  you  get  that  knowledge  but  through 
education?"  Hicklin  said.  "There  are  people  who 
deal  with  (Southern  art)  on  a  lesser  basis,  hut  1 
don't  think  they  have  the  knowledge  or  con- 
tacts.... I  have  contacts  all  over  the  country  be- 
cause I've  had  to  travel.  Now  those  people  typi- 
cally travel  to  Charleston." 

Hicklin  said  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
gallery's  annual  business  is  with  institutions  that 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  region's  art.  He 
counts  such  renowned  national  institutions  as  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  the  High  Museum 
in  Atlanta,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Hous- 
ton, among  his  clientele. 

He  also  is  an  important  resource  tor  three 
museums  that  deal  exclusively  in  Southern  art: 
the  Greenville  County  Museum  of  Art  in 
Greenville,  S.C.,  the  Morris  Museum  of  Art  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  the  Ogden  Museum  of  South- 
ern Art  in  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Charleston 
Renaissance  Gallery  staff  includes  an  art  histo- 
rian who  is  curator  emeritus  ot  American  Art  at 
Detroit  Institute  of  Art. 

Hicklin  has  handled  works  by  the  most  pres- 
tigious Southern  artists,  as  well  as  those  Ameri- 
can artists  who  explored  Southern  subject  mat- 
ter. His  most  prized  acquisition,  "The  Last  Meet- 
ing of  Lee  and  Jackson"  by  E.B.D.  Julio,  resulted 
in  a  seven-figure  transaction. 

He  also  has  purchased  and  sold  important 
works  by  artists  such  as  William  Aiken  Walker, 
Gilbert  Gaul,  Thomas  Satterwhite  Noble,  Mar- 
tin Johnson  Heade,  and  Elliott  Daingerfield.  In 
addition,  he  has  handled  hundreds  of  original 
prints  by  John  James  Audubon  and  numerous 
other  color  plate  books. 

The  demand  for  those  rare  and  desirable 
works  allows  Hicklin  to  broker  lucrative  deals  — 
the  gallery's  average  transaction  is  $30,000  —  but 
often  permanently  removes  those  works  from  cir- 
culation. That  leaves  him  with  questions  about 
the  future  ot  transactions  within  his  specialized 
niche. 

"The  biggest  question  is  supply,"  Hicklin 
said.  "How  many  more  paintings  can  we  turn 
up?  Museums  are  buying  at  a  frenetic  rate  and, 
typically,  those  pictures  don't  come  out  again." 

In  the  meantime,  Hicklin  continues  to  seek 
out  fine  art  and  improve  visibility  through  the 
Charleston  Renaissance  Gallery  website  (http:// 
www.fineartsouth.com).  That  site  offers  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  the  gallery's  holdings  and  art- 
ists represented  —  an  effort  to  keep  the  gallery's 
discerning  clients  aware  of  art  that  is  uniquely 
Southern. 

"When  I  started  the  business,  I  had  to  travel 
a  lot  to  make  a  go  of  it.  Of  course  I  made  all 
kinds  of  mistakes  and  bought  some  things  that 
truly  were  not  good  art.  So  1  guess  I  taught  the 
business  to  myself,"  Hicklin  said.  "It's  a  language 
you  learn  —  a  vocabulary.  It's  the  language  of 
paintings." 


By  Hal  Milam 


Curtis  Bell  knows  a  few  things  about 
aerodynamics. 

A  physics  major  who  plays  baseball  for  the 
Blue  Hose,  Bell  has  more  than  a  little  insider's 
knowledge  on  the  dynamics  of  leather-bound 
spheroids  and  human  kinesthesia.  Regardless  of 
his  speed  on  the  basepaths,  however,  this  guy 
really  knows  how  to  fly. 

Since  the  age  of  13,  when  he  was  first 
allowed  to  operate  the  controls  of  an  airplane  with 
his  father,  Don,  at  the  helm.  Bell  has  been  a 
pilot. 

"My  dad  (the  owner  oi  Bell  Aviation  in 
West  Columbia,  S.C.)  is  in  aircraft  sales,  so  I've 
grown  up  around  aviation  all  my  life,"  he  said. 

Flying  from  grass  strip  to  grass  strip  near  the 
Bells'  home  in  Gilbert,  S.C,  the  teenager  soon 
graduated  to  gliders  —  flying  solo  in  one  at  age 
14.  At  age  16,  he  received  a  license  to  fly  gliders 
(he  still  holds  a  North  Carolina  record  for  alti- 
tude in  a  glider)  and  earned  his  pilot's  license  — 
including  an  instrument  rating  and  multi-engine 
rating  —  a  year  later. 

Last  year.  Bell  added  his  instructor  rating  so 
he  could  spend  his  summer  working  at  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Airport  teaching  others  how  to 
become  pilots,  as  well  as  working  for  his  father. 


As  a  third-generation  aviator,  Bell  understands 
well  that  he's  just  carrying  on  a  family  tradition. 

"1  couldn't  imagine  never  flying,"  he  said.  "It 
is  something  that  is  a  little  different  for  a  college 
student.  1  realize  I've  been  very  fortunate  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  fly." 

His  earliest  memories  in  the  air  date  back  to 
when  he  was  five  years  old.  He  flew  to  a  major 
aviation  "fly-in"  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  with  his  grand- 
father, an  aircraft  mechanic  and  pilot  from 
Carrolton,  Ga.,  and  his  grandmother. 

"1  remember  standing  up  in  the  plane  and  my 
grandfather  let  me  hold  the  controls,"  Bell  said. 

From  those  childhood  yearnings  to  take  full 
control  of  the  craft  emerged  a  young  man  who 
would  devote  himself  to  serious  training  and 
logging  more  than  1,000  hours  as  a  pilot.  Even 
before  he  graduates  from  PC  in  2003,  Bell  will 
have  already  done  things  in  an  airplane  other 
pilots  merely  aspire  to.  He  has  flown  over  the 
Atlantic  with  his  father.  He  has  soloed  to  points 
all  over  the  United  States.  He  has  flown  in 
shows  and  exhibitions  —  in  vintage  airplanes  that 
are  the  stuff  of  aviation  history. 

For  most  young  men  his  age,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  boasting  of  his  aerial  accomplish- 
ments. Luckily,  Bell  surrounds  himself  with  an 
"aw,  shucks"  aura  that  keeps  flying  planes  matter- 
of-fact  and  mostly  business. 

"Curtis  is  not  the  kind  of  kid  who  would  ever 
brag  about  it,"  said  Doug  Kovash,  PC's  head  base- 
ball coach.  "In  fact,  the  only  way  I  ever  found 
out  that  he  flew  was  hearing  him  mention  it  in 
passing  in  the  dugout." 

When  Kovash  learned  that  Bell  had  taken  a 
few  of  his  teammates  in  the  air,  he  began  joking 
about  Bell  taking  his  coach  on  some  recruiting  trips. 

As  a  part-time  starter  at  third  base  for  the 
Blue  Hose,  Bell  aspires  to  be  as  comfortable  on 
the  diamond  and  at  the  plate  as  he  is  in  the 
cockpit.  As  Bell  prepares  for  his  senior  season, 
Kovash  confidently  refers  to  him  an  integral  part 
of  the  team. 

"Curtis  is  an  outstanding  individual,"  he  said. 
"He's  always  been  a  hard  worker  and  he  gets  the 
most  out  of  what  he's  got  talent-wise.  He's  also 
got  a  lot  of  common  sense  and  that's  why  he's  such 
an  asset  to  the  team." 

Getting  more  playing  time  on  the  field  is 
important  to  Bell,  but  equally  important  is  the 
relationship  he  has  with  his  teammates  —  and 
being  a  part  of  a  team,  in  general. 

"I've  really  enjoyed  getting  to  know  my  team- 
mates and  meeting  different  people  who  share 
different  things,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  things  he  has  shared,  of  course, 
is  flying. 

"I've  taken  about  1 5  people  from  PC  flying," 
he  said.  "Some  may  have  been  skeptical  at  first 
but  every  one  of  them  has  had  a  blast." 

Though  Bell's  commitment  to  a  future  as  a 
pilot  is  practically  100  percent  certain,  he  remains 


the  true  scholar-athlete  at  PC  —  enjoying  the 
camaraderie  and  fire  of  competition  while  never 
forgetting  why  he  came  to  college  in  the  first 
place.  He  is  majoring  in  physics  and  minors  in 
math  and  business  —  studying  not  only  what 
interests  him  as  a  student  but  also  gathering 
knowledge  he  can  apply  to  his  future...  most 
likely  in  the  family  business  at  Bell  Aviation. 

"Flying  is  definitely  what  I  plan  to  pursue  for 
a  career,"  Bell  said.  "Still,  1  like  to  treat  it  as  a 
hobby." 

This  summer,  it's  been  a  little  of  both. 

"1  don't  get  to  fly  much  when  I'm  in  school, 
but  in  the  summertime  it's  five  days  a  week,"  he  said. 

Sharing  both  the  work  and  the  fun  of  flying 
has  been  longtime  friend  Marcus  Corey  of 
Farmington,  Maine.  Bell  and  Corey  met  on  a  mis- 
sion trip  in  Fiji  when  both  were  in  the  seventh 
grade.  Over  the  years,  the  two  young  men  kept 
in  touch  but  their  friendship  was  sealed  no  doubt 
by  a  promise  fulfilled. 

"Curtis  always  said  he  would  fly  up  to  Maine 
and  get  me  for  a  visit,"  Corey  said.  "1  always 
thought,  'Yeah,  sure,  like  that's  really  going  to 
happen.'  But  sure  enough,  he  did.  My  family  was 
really  impressed." 

As  close  as  blood  in  many  ways,  the  two 
didn't  have  flying  in  common  until  the  summer 
of  2002. 

"Curtis'  dad  said  this  year  my  summer  job 
was  to  come  down  to  South  Carolina  and  get  my 
pilot's  license,"  Corey  said. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  duties.  Bell  and 
Corey  have  made  flying  more  than  just  work  and 
more  than  simple  adventure.  At  a  variety  of  air 
shows,  they  display  World  War  II  vintage  planes 
—  a  T-6  trainer  and  a  Navy  bi-plane  built  in 
1941  —  to  some  of  the  old  aviators  who  used  to 
fly  them.  The  young  pilots  see  firsthand  how  a 
set  of  wings  can  bridge  the  gap  of  generations. 

"Anywhere  we  go,  there  are  men  who  see 
these  planes  —  old  Navy  veterans  —  who  remem- 
ber them  from  the  war,"  Corey  said.  "You  see  tears 
in  their  eyes  when  they  go  up  and  touch  them. 
It's  really  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  people." 

It  is  also  an  opportunity,  said  Corey,  to  see 
one  of  Bell's  true  gifts. 

"Curtis  is  really  great  around  some  of  the 
older  pilots,"  he  said.  "He  knows  about  the  planes, 
of  course,  but  he  also  is  good  at  talking  to  people 
and  listening  to  their  stories." 

In  that  sense,  said  Corey,  Bell  is  the 
ultmiate  teammate  —  willing  to  share  his  gifts 
and  talents  and  faith  with  others. 

"I  believe  God  put  us  together  as  a  team  for 
Christ  to  use  flying  as  a  ministry,"  Corey  said. 

Blending  his  many  aptitudes,  there  is  little 
doubt  many  of  Curtis  Bell's  hopes  in  life  will  take 
flight  as  well. 


'eloome 


to  the  Future 


By  Steve  Owens 

]ulie's  heart  heat  with  anticipation  as  the  high- 
speed commuter  train  sUd  quietly  into  the  Clinton  sta- 
tion. Ever  since  she  experienced  the  holographic  tour 
of  its  campus  and  academic  offerings ,  Julie  knew  she 
wanted  to  attend  Presbyterian  College.  The  short 
train  ride  from  her  home  in  Richmond  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  turn  to  the  in-person  campus  visit  she  had 
rrwAe  a  year  earlier. 

Smiling  faces .  Beautiful  oak  trees.  Friendly 
and  caring  professors. 

PC  was  where  she  wanted  to  be  and  she  knew 
she  was  fortunate  to  claim  one  of  the  500  spots  allot- 
ted to  freshmen.  She  also  wondered  if  her  roomjnate 
from  France  had  arrived. 

The  train  doors  opened  with  barely  a  whisper 
and  Julie  pushed  buttons  on  each  of  the  two  large  va- 
lises beside  her.  As  she  stood  and  exited  the  train,  the 
bags  dutifully  followed  her  like  robotic  puppies. 

A  municipal  shuttle  idled  outside  the  station, 
prepared  to  carry  her  the  final  few  miles  to  PC .  With 
her  bags  stored,  Julie  settled  into  a  window  seat  that 
afforded  her  a  view  across  the  interstate  to  the 
Northside  Mall  —  a  favorite  shopping  stop  for  PC 
students. 

She  smiled  at  a  mother  and  her  two  children  in 
the  seats  across  from  her.  Judging  by  the  shopping 
bags  at  their  feet,  the  trio  had  enjoyed  a  busy  after- 
noon at  the  mall.  It  was  nice,  Julie  thought,  that  not 
everyone  chose  to  order  through  the  virtual  stores  these 
days. 

As  the  vehicle  pulled  away  from  the  curb  and 
began  its  journey,  she  let  her  mind  drift  to  the  passing 
scenery;  nice  homes,  busy  playgrounds,  and  as  the 
shuttle  cruised  through  dou'ntou'n  Clinton,  quaint 
cafes  and  specialty  stores.  Her  eye  caught  a  sign  in 
one  of  the  windows  ar\d  Julie  smiled .  "Happy  bicen- 
tennial PC  Ask  about  our  specials . " 

Yes,  this  member  of  the  class  of  2084  was  where 
she  u'anied  to  be. 

Dana  Paul  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  head 
and  sighed. 

"Being  able  to  forecast  the  future...  is  really 
tough,"  he  said,  issuing  the  caveat  matter-of-factly. 
"World's  Fairs  are  a  good  example.  They  all 
thought  that  by  the  year  2000  cars  would  be  fly- 
ing through  the  air  and  that  Mars  would  be  colo- 
nized. Well,  we  haven't  even  gotten  to  Mars  ex- 
cept to  send  a  small  mechanical  probe." 

Paul,  PC's  vice  president  for  enrollment,  is 
responsible  for  annually  bringing  to  campus  the 
best  and  brightest  students  available.  He  and  his 
staff  are  challenged  not  only  to  meet  the  latest 
trends  in  student  recruitment,  but  also  to  predict 
them. 

Given  the  difficulty  of  short-range  forecast- 
ing, it  is  no  small  feat  to  predict  the  look  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  campus  and  the  institution's 
academic  program  when  the  great  grandchildren 


of  today's  freshmen  arrive  in  78  years.  Like  Walt 
Disney's  Utopia,  Tomorrowland,  or  George 
Orwell's  pessimistic  outlook  for  1984,  long-range 
predictions  are  often  dismissed  as  fiction  and  fan- 
tasy. Such  variables  as  advances  in  technology, 
an  unpredictable  economy,  overpopulation,  dis- 
ease, war,  and  pollution  all  stand  prepared  to  skew 
the  vision. 

However,  optimism  and  the  ability  of  the 
learned  to  adapt  to  difticult  circumstances  have, 
throughout  history,  made  institutions  of  higher 
learning  shelters  from  international  storms.  The 
ability  to  recognize  and  adapt  to  societal  change 
and  respond  to  national  or  international  crises 
that  may  alter  the  landscape  of  higher  education 
will,  experts  agree,  separate  the  survivors  from  the 
victims. 

"Any  organization  needs  to  respond  to  its 
environment  in  order  to  survive.  The  more  ef- 
fectively you  are  able  to  plan,  the  more  successful 
you  are  in  encountering  what  you  expect,  and  also 
in  responding  to  the  unexpected.  For  example, 
the  fine-tuning  of  our  planning  skills  helped  us 
to  react  after  9/11  to  a  reduced  revenue  flow,"  PC 
president  John  Griffith  said. 

Such  planning  is  reflected  in  PC's  current 
strategic  plan  —  a  blueprint  that  will  continue  to 
define  the  campus  through  the  year  2010.  It  is 
designed  to  lift  the  College  to  a  plateau  —  a  new 
level  from  which  PC  will  grow  during  the  next 
decade. 

It  will  be  a  continuous  process  with  the  goal 
of  assuring  long-term  quality  in  both  the  PC  aca- 
demic program  and  physical  plant  —  and  to  help 
the  College  survive  in  a  highly  competitive  mar- 
ket. 

"To  be  successful  you  need  to  continue  to 
raise  the  bar.  You  do  that  by  thinking  short-term, 
and  in  the  life  of  seventy-five  to  eighty  years,  a 
decade  is  short.  But  you  think  strategically  about 
what  we  want  to  accomplish  over  the  next  ten 
years,  achieve  it  or  don't  achieve  it,  revamp  it, 
and  then  set  the  next  goal,"  said  Bill  McDonald, 
vice  president  for  student  life.  "You're  already 
beginning  to  see  some  institutions  close  because 
they  don't  think  strategically.  They  want  to  say 
'this  is  who  we  are  and  this  is  who  we've  always 
been,'  which  is  important,  but  you've  got  to 
project  that  into  the  future. 

"1  think  the  institutions  that  are  doing  it  well 
now  —  the  ones  that  are  being  strategic  in  their 
thinking  and  looking  at  different  constituents 
with  a  shrinking  global  environment  —  are  the 
ones  that  will  do  it  better  in  the  future.  Those 
that  don't  won't  be  there.  We're  already  seeing 
that." 

Last  September's  terrorist  attacks  did  not 
break  the  American  spirit,  but  they  dented  an 
already  weakened  economy.  Institutions  that  were 
not  prepared  to  deal  with  that  crisis  flnancially 
or  administratively  were  either  forced  to  close  or 
left  on  the  brink  of  closure. 

In  his  assessment  "A  Look  at  the  Future  of 
the  Private  Colleges,"  George  Dehne,  president 


of  a  market  research  and  marketing  strategy  firm 
in  New  York  that  specializes  in  higher  education, 
presents  an  outlook  that  is  grim  for  private  col- 
leges. Dehne,  with  whom  PC  contracted  in  1999 
to  assist  with  its  admissions  strategy  and  to  test 
the  marketability  of  its  strategic  planning  initia- 
tives, believes  that  competition  from  public  uni- 
versities will  continue  to  evaporate  the  student 
pool  from  which  private  colleges  draw. 

The  death  knell  will  sound,  Dehne  believes, 
for  those  smaller  institutions  that  cannot  main- 
tain a  loyal  donor  base  of  alumni  and  friends,  and 
the  ones  whose  academic  programs  do  not  evolve. 

The  result  will  be,  in  the  words  of  Dana  Paul, 
pedagogical  Darwinism. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  schools  that  have  the 
strongest  economic  base  and  that  are  brave 
enough  to  dream  the  boldest  dreams  about  inno- 
vations and  pedagogy  and  technology  are  the  ones 
that  will  survive,"  said  Dave  Gillespie,  vice  presi- 
dent for  academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  faculty. 
"I  think  it  probably  will  be  a  very  small  veneer  of 
those  that  are  liberal  arts  colleges,  especially  pri- 
vate liberal  arts  colleges.  I  would  like  to  think 
PC  is  positioned  well  to  make  that  all-important 
cut  and  be  a  part  of  the  small  group  that  survives. 

"If  we  see  the  loss  of  a  lot  of  liberal  arts 
schools,  I  think  it  will  be  replaced  by  an  outreach 
that  the  remaining  schools  will  be  able  to  make 
to  a  larger  market.  What  a  liberal  arts  education 
does  is  indispensable  and  it  would  be  an  irretriev- 
able loss  to  higher  education  if  it  is  lost." 

Although  Dehne  suggests  that  colleges  in 
rural  communities  will  face  particular  hardships 
when  competing  for  students,  a  population  in- 
crease —  or  at  least  a  shift  in  an  area's  median 
household  income  —  may  signal  new  life  for  pri- 
vate colleges  in  those  communities. 

Seventy-eight  years  ago,  in  1924,  the  Up- 
state consisted  of  small,  isolated  towns.  The  in- 
terstate system  brought  improved  connectivity  to 
the  area,  as  well  as  industries  that,  in  turn,  brought 
new  residents. 

That  snowball  has  continued  to  grow  and  it 
is  rolling  rapidly  toward  Laurens  County. 

"When  I  worked  at  Brevard  College  in  the 
mid  80s,  we  looked  at  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  and  compared  the  two.  There  really 
wasn't  any  comparison,"  Paul  said.  "North  Caro- 
lina was  the  leading  edge  of  the  Carolinas.  People 
were  pouring  in,  money  was  being  invested,  and 
the  place  was  filling  up.  We  looked  at  South 
Carolina  and  it  was  the  stepchild. 

"Now,  I  see  South  Carolina  being  where 
North  Carolina  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  We 
have  resources  and  space.  The  Upstate  is  boom- 
ing and  Columbia,  I  think,  will  come  into  its  own 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  Logic  would  tell  us  that 
Clinton  is  going  be  the  recipient  of  much  of  that 
growth.  It's  right  off  the  interstate  and  it's  easy  to 
get  here." 

Griffith  agrees  that  by  2080  Clinton  will  be 
a  prime,  desirable  location  for  middle  class  fami- 


"In  many  respects,  the  College  will  bear  the 
same  characteristics.  However,  I  suspect  that  the 
surrounding  community  will  have  become  a  bed- 
room community  for  the  giant  metropolitan  Up- 
state of  South  Carolina.  The  amenities  for  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff,  and  residents  of  Clinton 
in  terms  of  shopping  and  restaurants  and  theaters 
will  he  significantly  different  from  what  we  know 
now,"  he  said. 

"We'll  he  in  a  location  between  the  major 
metropolitan  centers,  so  access  to  the  College  will 
be  good,"  Griffith  added.  "I  think  by  2080  there 
will  be  a  metropolitan  area  that  stretches  from 
Atlanta  to  Washington,  D.C.,  much  like  the  one 
that  stretches  from  Boston  to  D.C.  now.  Com- 
muter rail  service  will  allow  students  of  that  era 
to  commute  to  Charlotte,  Atlanta,  Charleston, 
and  Greenville,  and  from  there  to  other  places. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Upstate  will  have  a  huge 
airport  and,  because  of  the  way  Anderson  is  grow- 
ing, it  will  be  located  somewhere  between  Laurens 
and  Simpsonville." 

Such  growth  would  seemuigly  bode  well  for 
PC  —  closing  the  gap  between  economic  classes 
in  Laurens  County  and  increasing  both  the  tradi- 
tional and  non-traditional  applicant  pool. 

However,  that  scenario  has  drawbacks  for 
PC's  diversify  and  service  programs. 

"It  can  mean  commuter  rails  and  putting 
Clinton  on  the  outskirts  of  a  major  urban  area. 
But  it  can  also  mean  that  in  terms  of  diversity, 
there  is  no  diversity  any  more,"  said  Genevra 
Kelly,  vice  president  for  advancement.  "When 
you  bring  that  many  people  together  in  that  much 
urbanization,  unless  there  is  a  conscious  effort 
made,  everything  is  more  on  a  common  platform." 

"Clinton  will  become  much  more  homoge- 
neous in  terms  of  look  and  economic  background," 
Griffith  agreed.  "It  will  become  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  College  to  hook  up  students  with 
significant  service  opportunities  through  which 
they  directly  experience  people  with  different 
backgrounds,  different  values,  and  different  eco- 
nomic situations.  That  will  be  a  challenge  for  us, 
which  means  that  the  look  of  SVS  and  other  ser- 
vice opportunities  will  be  very  different  than  it  is 
today.  I  think  that  will  become  more  global. 

"The  faces  of  the  people  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  will  con- 
tinue to  change  dramatically.  That  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  faces  of  PC." 


After  programming  her  small  handheld  textbook 
database  to  Chinese  culture  and  slipping  a  translator 
headset  over  her  ears ,  Julie  sank  into  a  comfortable 
chair  in  a  darkened  room.  A  few  seconds  passed  be- 
fore figures  materialised  around  her  in  similar  chairs 
—  two  ^oung  Chinese  women,  a  young  man  of  Greek 
ancestry,  and  two  other  Americans. 

Julie  smiled  cordially  and  greeted  each  before 
turning  her  attention  to  an  elderly  man,  standing  in 
front  of  the  semicircle  of  chairs,  with  Oriental!  fea- 
tures. 


"Welcome  ]ulie,"  said  the  voice  through  the 
translator  headset.  "I  was  beginning  to  fear  there 
was  some  difficulty  with  your  holoclass  transmitter 
at  PC." 

She  blushed  slightly. 

"I'm  sorry,  professor.  I  was  chatting  with  Dr. 
Wyatt  about  the  Chinese  Peace  Accord  of  2063  an<i 
comfileteh'  lost  track  of  time,"  she  said. 

"Ah,  Dr.  Wyatt.  He  is  a  wise  man,"  the  pro- 
jessor  responded.  "We  have  had  many  students  here 
at  Beijing  Unii'ersit;y  atten^l  his  holoclasses  at  PC. 
Please  give  him  my  best.  Now  then,  we  have  work 
to  do." 

The  professor  punched  a  keypad  and  a  3-D  im- 
age of  a  Chinese  warrior  appeared  beside  him. 

"As  -you  will  recall,  we  were  discussing  the  Han 
Dynasty  during  our  last  class.  This  is  an  image  of 
Kium  Di,  the  Chinese  warrior-hero  who...." 

Consider  the  classroom  of  1924.  A  profes- 
sor stood  at  the  podium  or  chalkboard  lecturing 
to  students  sitting  in  desks. 

In  2002,  technology  has  changed  some  ele- 
ments of  the  classroom  —  with  high-tech  pro- 
jection systems  and  computer  workstations  now 
commonplace  —  but  the  delivery  of  the  infor- 
mation remains  an  interactive  experience  be- 
tween the  professor  and  students. 

Enter  microchips  and  rapidly  improving  sili- 
con technology  —  and  the  potential  for  a  heated 
ethics  debate. 

From  pacemakers  that  employ  electrical 
stimulation  to  maintain  a  certain  heart  rhythm 
to  cochlear  implants  that  may  help  deaf  patients 
develop  normal  hearing,  physicians  already  en- 
joy an  array  of  sophisticated  devices  designed  to 
extend  or  improve  the  quality  of  patients'  lives. 
The  next  step,  many  believe,  is  a  "neurochip" 
that  will  monitot  brain  function  and  eventually 
lead  to  an  improved  medical  chip  to  help  heal  a 
damaged  oi  diseased  brain  or  combat  destructive  hab- 
its. 

Pute  fantasy?  Perhaps  not. 

In  1998,  professor  Kevin  Warwick  of  the 
Univetsity  of  Reading  in  England  had  a  silicon- 
based  transponder  surgically  inserted  into  his 
body.  The  small  implant  sent  a  signal  to  a  com- 
puter that  then  identified  him.  Upon  receiving 
the  signals,  the  computer  was  programmed  to 
open  doors,  switch  on  lights,  and  perform  other 
simple  tasks. 

Warwick's  next  experiment,  dubbed  "Project 
Cyborg,"  was  launched  in  March.  A  microelec- 
trode  array  was  implanted  in  the  professor's  wrist, 
with  100  tiny  spikes  making  ditect  connections 
with  his  nerve  fibers.  The  goal  is  to  send  signals 
from  Warwick's  nervous  system  to  a  computer  and 
vice  versa. 

He  believes  such  experiments  will  eventu- 
ally lead  to  thought  communication. 

"At  present  our  method  of  communication, 
speech,  is  very  slow,  serial,  and  error  prone," 
Warwick  says  on  his  website,  which  is  following 
the  experiment's  progress.  "The  potential  to  com- 


''Human  history  hecomes  more  and  more  a 

race  ^cetween  education  and  catastrophe/' 

—  Herbert  George  Wells  (1866-1946) 


municate  hy  means  of  thought  signals  alone  is  a 
very  exciting  one.  We  will  probably  have  to  learn 
how  to  communicate  well  in  this  way  though,  in 
particular  how  to  send  ideas  to  one  another.... 
Certainly  speech  is  an  old  fashioned,  outdated 
means  of  communication.  It's  on  its  way  out." 

One  of  Warwick's  colleagues,  Mark  Gasson, 
a  design  engineer  at  the  University  of  Reading, 
adds  more  fuel  to  the  burning  debate. 

"Humans  have  taken  thousands  of  years  to 
naturally  evolve.  Technology  now  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  next  step  in  human  evo- 
lution into  our  own  hands.  The  advances  being 
made  now  have  immediate  consequences  for  the 
medical  world,  and  implications  for  the  future  of 
all  of  us.  This  is  certainly  not  a  small  step  for 
man  and  especially  not  for  mankind,"  Gasson  said. 

That  certainly  would  have  brought  a  smile 
to  Mar\-  Shelley's  face. 

What  it  tiny  interactive  biocompatible  chips 
were  developed  to  supplement  traditional  educa- 
tion? And  what  if  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
graduate's  knowledge  could  be  simply  downloaded 
to  a  person's  brain  without  that  person  ever  step- 
ping into  a  classroom? 

Would  it  he  like  handing  someone  the  keys 
to  a  Ferrari  without  offering  him  formal  driver's 
education? 

"Education,  to  me,  is  the  thing  that  does 
more  than  anything  else  to  provide  people  with 
the  tools  to  live.  When  it  comes  down  to  living  a 
life  of  service,  making  a  community  better,  and 
making  smart  decisions  to  protect  your  life  and 
your  family,  it  all  comes  down  to  how  hard  you 
were  trained  to  think,"  Kelly  said.  "One  of  the 
fundamental  elements  about  PC  that  will  be  as 
true  in  2080  as  it  is  today  is  that  we  will  be  about 
people.  No  matter  how  technologically  advanced 
the  world  becomes  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
live  in  virtual  classrooms,  PC  will  still  be  about 
faculty  and  students.  That  one-on-one  educa- 
tional process,  by  that  time,  may  be  something 
totally  unique." 

That  doesn't  preclude  technology  from  hav- 
ing a  place  in  the  PC  classroom  of  2080.  Just  as 
the  computer  is  now  a  common  tool  in  the  class- 
room, III'-  :  I'r.'ilogies  will  also  be  used  to  assist 
inthede.;,         :  :■.■  educational  program. 

"''■*  '■'■•  with  technology,  but 

we  caii'r  ,  iX'c  need  to  be  aware 

thatthcii'  .1  le,"  Gillespie  said. 

"Some  peojv  'nw  technology 

will  challenge  [t  -  '^Lit  one  of  the 

ironies  of  techn>i'' -L  "lunication 

is  essentially  inter.!.  .  rMther.  1 


actually  think  technology  is  breeding  interaction, 
whether  it's  virtual  or  in  the  classroom.  One  of 
the  virtues  it  likely  will  bring  to  the  classroom  is 
we're  less  likely  to  see  reading  from  the  musty 
yellow  notes.  I'd  like  to  think  it  will  create  a  live- 
lier classroom." 

Even  without  implants  in  the  human  brain, 
students  will  have  access  to  technology  that  will 
help  them  in  the  classroom.  Griffith  envisions 
such  advances  improving  PC's  academic  program. 

"1  think  classroom  settings  will  be  altered  in 
that  interaction  between  faculty  and  students  will 
be  more  on  a  project  basis.  Information  exchange 
will  continue  to  accelerate  in  such  a  way  that  the 
time  between  making  necessary  information  avail- 
able to  students  and  having  students  record  that 
information  will  continue  to  shrink.  And  that's 
good,  I  think,  because  learning  at  liberal  arts  in- 
stitutions is  actually  given  the  name  student-fac- 
ulty research.  We're  already  seeing  that  —  stu- 
dents and  faculty  working  on  projects  that  bring 
alive  the  content,"  he  said. 

"But  1  also  think  the  art  of  discourse  will 
become  more  cherished,"  he  added.  "It  was  in- 
teresting to  me  this  year  to  hear  students  request 
required  chapels  as  part  of  the  CEP  program. 
What  are  they  really  wanting?  For  some,  I  think 
it's  greater  expectations  for  spiritual  exploration, 
but  I  think  there  is  also  a  desire  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  someone  and  hear  an  argument  or  an 
idea  in  the  most  glorious  way  that  opens  up  your 
mind  and  makes  it  a  personal  activity.  I  suspect 
that  we  will  continue  to  find  ways  for  the  lecture 
to  he  an  important  part  of  learning.  It  models  for 
students  how  they  can  effectively  communicate 
an  idea. 

"It's  interesting  to  see  one  of  the  new  auto- 
mobiles out  that  has  art  deco  dials  with  real  num- 
bers and  arrows  that  point  to  those  numbers  as 
opposed  to  digital  displays.  When  I  see  that,  I 
think  how  beautiful  it  is.  That's  nostalgia,  hut 
it's  also  recognizing  a  particular  art  form.  So  that 
form  of  education  that  technology  has  tended  to 
set  aside  will,  I  think,  become  even  more  of  an 
art  form  and  we'll  have  particular  places  where 
we  really  cherish  it,  yearn  for  it,  find  it,  and  use  it 
effectively.  I  don't  think  we  will  put  aside  tech- 
nology, but  it  will  be  very  clear  what  its  place  is." 

Its  place  will  be  to  broaden  the  liberal  arts 
experience  for  students  as  the  marriage  of  tech- 
nology and  education  makes  a  shrinking  globe 
even  smaller. 

The  University  of  Phoenix  has  tapped  into 
the  distance  learning  market,  allowing  students 
to  complete  requirements  for  a  degree  via  the 


Internet.  Although  the  convenience  factor  of 
such  an  institution  is  high,  critics  argue  that  elimi- 
nating the  camaraderie  created  between  students 
on  campus  detracts  from  the  college  experience. 

Paul  offers  an  alternative  for  the  classroom 
of  2080  —  distance  teaching. 

"Courses  that  are  necessary  to  the  major  will 
continue  to  be  taught  on  campus  because  of  the 
need  of  human  beings  to  be  with  one  another," 
Paul  said.  "When  TV  started  broadcasting  church 
services,  there  was  a  lot  of  fear  that  nobody  would 
go  to  church  —  that  they'd  sit  home  and  watch 
on  TV.  That  didn't  happen  because  people  want 
to  congregate  and  the  social  environment  is  very 
important.  But  the  classroom  environment  of  the 
future  is  going  to  be  non-linear.  If  you  have  a 
professor  who  can  teach  real-time  hut  can  do  it 
in  a  virtual  reality  mode,  a  holograph  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  whatever  he  wants  to  show  can  be  in 
that  classroom.  Students  would  be  placed  in  a 
comfortable  environment  where  they're  together 
and  they  can  watch.  That  professor  can  be  teach- 
ing four  classes  simultaneously  or  can  be  teach- 
ing in  a  recorded  mode.  But  interaction  will  he 
the  key  to  what  we  do  because  that's  one  of  the 
missions  we  have  to  safeguard. 

"If  a  question  comes  up,"  Paul  added,  "of  all 
the  professors  and  people  in  the  world  who  are 
fonts  of  knowledge,  who  could  best  answer  this 
particular  question  in  this  particular  area?  If  it's 
programmed  into  a  computer,  that  computer  finds 
that  person  and  brings  them  up  so  they  can  an- 
swer the  question  either  from  storage  or  there  can 
he  a  way  to  access  the  person  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion live.  And  that's  a  wild  idea  because  schools 
would  no  longer  have  a  proprietary-  relationship 
with  their  faculty." 

Such  a  system  would  rely  on  a  national  or 
international  consortium  of  faculty  —  the  best  of 
the  best  —  that  would  be  shared  by  a  number  of 
institutions.  Colleges  and  universities  would  build 
their  academic  programs  around  the  faculty  and 
classes  to  which  they  subscribe. 

"That  would  obviate  the  need  for  tenure  and 
faculty  offices,  would  knock  salaries  down  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent,  and  there  could  also  be  faculty- 
in-residence,  just  as  you  have  artists-in-residence 
now,"  Paul  said.  "Each  institution  would  have  its 
own  coterie  and  then  everyone  else  would  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  great  wide  cosmos." 

Not  so  fast,  said  Gillespie. 

He  believes  that  while  "holoprofessors"  may 
be  able  to  supplement  the  PC  curriculum  on  a 
limited  scale,  they  will  never  replace  the  one-on- 
one  personal  contact  between  faculty  and  students 
that  is  integral  to  a  PC  education. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  these  markets  that  bring 
together  the  best  of  the  best,  and  I  think  that  prob- 
ably would  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
this  school.  But  I  would  never  want  to  see  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  role  of  our  own  faculty  is  di- 
minished," Gillespie  said.  "Many  of  our  students 
could  choose  to  go  to  those  institutions  that  have 
more  than  their  share  oi  internationally-re- 


nowncJ  It  seems  that  one  of  the 

import  'i  '■  "'-^  students  to  PC  is  the 

qua!'  av  receive  here.  I'd  never 

licre  hecome  the  equiva- 

-unts  at  a  graduate  school. 

CI)'  must  always  he  from  our  own 

luHth  found  a  happy  medium,  suggesting 
that  the  strength  of  the  PC  faculty  might  also  hold 
the  key  to  the  future  of  online  courses.  Main- 
stream educational  institutions,  he  said,  may  par- 
ticipate in  a  consortium  that  brings  together  the 
most  renowned  faculty  members  from  each  of 
those  institutions. 

Such  online  classes  would  be  offered  on  a 
limited  basis  to  complement  each  school's  curricu- 
lum. 

"We  may  have  five  courses  that  we  do  par- 
ticularly well  online  and  that  our  faculty  are  of- 
fering. Then,  within  each  major,  there  would  he 
an  expectation  that  at  least  one  course  be  taken 
online  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  our  faculty 
members  here,"  Griffith  said.  "What  we're  doing 
is  adding  to  our  expectation  of  modes  of  learning 
—  knowing  how  to  learn  online.  That  doesn't 
replace  the  community,  where  we  find  learning 
to  be  most  effective." 

Regardless  of  how  technology  shapes  and  is 
shaped  by  education  during  the  next  seven  de- 
cades, it  undoubtedly  will  play  a  role  in  the  class- 
room of  the  future.  The  extent  of  that  role  re- 
mains uncertain. 


"One  of  our  biggest  problems  is  the  rapid 
acceleration  of  all  of  this.  It's  happened  so  quickly 
that  there  is  a  very  real  divide  between  us  and 
the  kids  who  are  entering  school  here.  They  have 
a  command  of  technology  —  an  affinity  for  it  — 
and  they  have  a  real  comfort  level  with  it,"  Paul 
said.  "We  still  have  a  lot  of  Luddites  and  semi- 
Luddites,  so  what's  to  say  there  won't  be  a  great 
Luddite  uprising?" 

That  suggestion  isn't  without  reason. 

As  the  United  States  rapidly  evolves  into  a 
postindustrial,  knowledge-based  society,  it  could 
find  that  colleges  and  universities  —  particularly 
those  liberal  arts  institutions  that  focus  on  the 
whole  person  —  are  more  desirable. 

The  age  of  knowledge  will  have  arrived. 

"We  could  get  to  the  point  where  we  divest 
ourselves  of  all  this  technology  and  let  someone 
else  do  it  because  we're  beyond  that,"  Paul  said. 
"We  would  then  be  into  a  heavy  duty  philosophi- 
cal realm  that  is  brain  centered  and  maybe  spiri- 
tually centered.  In  a  case  like  that,  PC  would  be 
an  island  to  which  people  would  flock  because  all 
these  things  have  a  tendency  to  be  cyclical.  It's 
hard  to  tell  whether,  seventy-eight  years  from  now, 
we'll  be  farther  ahead  than  we  had  anticipated  or 
much  farther  behind." 


Staring  into  the  monitor,  ]ulie  saw  a  face  not 
unlike  her  own  two  years  earher. 

"I  really  began  thinking  about  PC  during  my 


sophomore  year."  she  said,  "then  I  began  to  research 
the  better  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  region.  I  took  the 
holotour  during  m>'  junior  year  and  then  scheduled  a 
visit  to  Clinton.  It  had  ei'er>'thing  J  wanted  in  a  col- 
lege." 

The  young  woman  in  the  monitor  nodded. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  applying  at  some  uni- 
versities in  Europe.  You  know,  the  old  ones.  They're 
offering  a  lot  of  scholarships  for  American  students 
right  now,"  she  said.  "But  my  parents  really  want 
me  to  stay  in  the  United  States  and  suggested  I  con- 
tact some  admissions  offices.  I  guess  that's  how  you 
got  my  contact  code." 

"Yes , "  Julie  nodded,  "our  admissions  office  asked 
me  to  contact  you  to  share  my  own  first-year  experi- 
ences. I've  met  some  amazing  people  and  learned 
more  about  my  self  than  I  thought  possible .  I  wouldn't 
trade  this  year  for  anything." 

The  young  woman  grevJ' silent ,  biting  her  lip. 
Finally,  she  looked  into  the  monitor  —  into  jidie's 
eyes . 

"I've  been  u'ondering,  though,  can  I  afford  to 
go  to  PC?" 

"I  think  the  real  question,"  Julie  said  with  an 
honest  smile,  "is  can  you  afford  not  to  go  to  PC" 

"What  do  I  get  for  my  money '" 

That  is  a  question  eventually  asked  by  par- 
ents of  prospective  students  who  are  not  among 
the  select  few  that  earn  a  full  scholarship  to  a 
college  or  university. 

For  parents,  the  answer  holds  the  promise  of 


a  first-rate  educational  program  that  will  prepare 
their  sons  and  daughters  tor  a  fulfilling  and  lucra- 
tive career. 

For  many  students,  it  leads  to  extracurricu- 
lar activities,  creature  comforts,  and  programs  of 
interest  to  them. 

"Today,  the  average  student  nationwide  is 
coming  from  a  room  that  is  worth  $43,000  in  their 
house.  In  the  future,  if  the  campus  is  going  to  he 
residential,  it's  going  to  have  to  have  facilities  and 
programs  to  attract  students,"  McDonald  said. 
"Obviously  they'll  be  looking  for  nice  furnishings, 
convenient  services,  and  relationships  with  fac- 
ulty and  staff  members.  1  think  the  future  for 
schools  like  PC  that  are  doing  it  well  is  to  maxi- 
mize those  resources." 

But  there  is  another  important  question  that 
parents  readily  ask:  "How  much  financial  aid  is 
available?" 

The  cost  of  attending  college  in  the  United 
States  has  escalated  faster  than  inflation  and  the 
average  family  income.  However,  colleges  are 
forced  to  invest  more  in  their  programs  to  make 
them  more  attractive  to  prospective  students. 
That's  a  conundrum  to  baffle  even  the  most 
learned  scholar. 

Unless  they  receive  significant  tuition  aid 
packages,  placing  an  additional  financial  burden 
on  colleges  and  universities,  families  may  turn 
their  attention  to  heavily  subsidized  public  insti- 
tutions. In  South  Carolina  alone,  the  promise  of 
a  lottery  windfall  and  a  free  education  through 
technical  colleges  has  some  parents  prepared  to 
put  away  their  checkbooks. 

"Right  now  we  have  the  state  lottery  and 
people  funneling  money  into  higher  education," 
Kelly  said.  "What  will  he  the  effect  on  a  place 
like  Presbyterian  College  if  higher  education  be- 
gins to  he  viewed  as  an  entitlement  rather  than  a 
privilege  —  and  if  it's  free  on  the  state  level?  It 
comes  back  to  what  we  have  in  terms  of  resources 
to  face  that." 

"It  will  be  a  challenge  to  compete  in  a  world 
that,  in  terms  of  the  educational  sector,  will  be 
increasingly  state  run  and  public  —  and  the  im- 
portance of  being  a  part  of  the  overall  system  of 
higher  education,"  Gillespie  agreed.  "The  private 
sector  probably  will  diminish  in  scope  and  size." 

However,  should  free  public  education  be- 
come a  reality  in  South  Carolina  and  other  states, 
Griffith  suggests  that  parents  and  students  remem- 
ber that  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

"There's  no  question  that  our  type  oi  educa- 
tion is  not  the  most  efficient  form  of  learning, 
but  it's  the  best  form  of  learning  it  your  objective 
is  to  create  leaders  who  can  he  on  the  front  edge 
of  what  society  is  becoming,"  he  said.  "If  you're 
running  a  Fortune  500  company  and  you  want  to 
educate  your  top  management  for  a  particular  is- 
sue or  challenge,  you're  not  going  to  send  them 
into  a  huge  mass  educational  system  with  a  thou- 
sand people.  You'll  select  the  very  best  teacher 
and  put  three  or  four  of  those  people  together  with 
that  individual  for  an  intense  period  of  time  to 
internalize  as  much  as  possible.  That's  what  this 


type  of  education  is.  We  know  it's  a  luxury,  but 
we  also  know  that  it  results  in  excellence." 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  growing  popula- 
tion, coupled  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
private  liberal  arts  colleges,  may  place  a  high  pre- 
mium on  spots  in  PC's  student  body  in  2080. 
Reaching  out  to  that  wider  audience  may  actu- 
ally reduce  the  per-unit  cost  of  a  PC  education 
and  allow  more  students  to  discover  the  unique 
benefits  of  the  College's  program. 

"I  do  think  we  must  rely  upon  government, 
and  we  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  government 
assistance,  but  I  want  our  product  to  remain  dis- 
tinctive. I  want  our  relationship  with  the  church 
to  remain  important.  I  want  this  to  remain  a  place 
where  values  remain  the  centerpiece  of  education 
—  not  just  learning  empirical  things,  but  also  in 
assessment  and  evaluation,"  Gillespie  said. 

Marketing  will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  improve  name  and  brand  recognition 
among  prospective  students  and  donors.  The  col- 
leges that  are  best  known  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally will  be  viewed  as  the  cream  of  the  higher 
education  crop  and  will  be  more  attractive  to  stu- 
dents. 

Those  will  be  the  colleges  of  first  choice  for 
students  seeking  a  quality  liberal  arts  education. 

"The  more  skilled  and  the  more  educated  you 
are,  the  better  chance  you  have  of  getting  a  great 
job.  In  that  case,  people  would  realize  that  to  get 
as  much  out  of  life  as  possible,  they'll  need  to  get 
a  great  education,"  Paul  said.  "Those  colleges  and 
universities  that  are  left  seventy-eight  years  down 
the  road  will  he  the  most  successful  at  what  they 
do.  They'll  be  the  most  highly  regarded. 

"It  may  be  to  the  point  that  there  will  be  no 
need  to  recruit,  that  we'll  have  quotas,  and  that 
all  remaining  institutions  will  have  become  spe- 
cialty institutions  in  their  own  right  or  they'll  just 
be  so  good  that  they  will  only  accommodate  a 
certain  number  of  students  in  any  year,"  he  con- 
tinued. "There  will  be  a  tiered  system  so  that  if  a 
student  can't  get  into  the  first  school,  he  may  be 
able  to  get  into  the  next  one  or  the  one  after  that. 
That  exists  to  some  degree  now,  but  today  there 
are  more  institutions  than  students.  Seventy- 
eight  years  from  now,  who's  to  say  that  that  won't 
have  changed?" 

Muskingum  College,  a  private  liberal  arts 
school  in  New  Concord,  Ohio,  took  on  the  chal- 
lenges of  tuition  and  marketing  in  a  unique  way 
in  1996  when  it  reduced  its  tuition  by  $4,000. 
The  response  resulted  in  that  college's  largest 
freshman  classes  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"They  went  through  two  years  of  heavy-duty 
soul  searching  for  that  —  how  to  structure  and 
market  it.  But  they  had  the  guts  to  do  it  and  they 
have  continued  to  reap  the  benefits  of  being  the 
first  to  do  it,"  Paul  said.  "If  you're  the  first,  there 
is  going  to  be  an  inherent  benefit  to  you  and  you 
have  that  as  one  of  your  identifying  characteris- 
tics. People  will  keep  thinking  about  you  if  you 
don't  let  them  down.  But  that's  a  short-term  so- 
lution for  a  long-range  problem." 

The  long-term  solution,  Griffith  argues,  is 


to  keep  costs  reasonable  while  offering  the  best 
possible  physical  plant  and  academic  program. 
Coupled  with  a  growing  regional  population,  he 
sees  a  bright  future  for  PC  as  one  of  those  first 
tier  liberal  arts  colleges  in  2080. 

"In  order  to  be  effective  in  recruiting,  we 
have  to  have  a  superior  product  to  present.  So 
our  first  task  is  to  make  sure  that  all  we  do  is  of 
the  highest  quality.  Our  recruiting  also  needs  to 
accurately  reflect  who  we  are,"  he  said.  "I  think 
this  will  continue  to  be  a  good  period  of  recruit- 
ment for  us  and  that  the  Southeast  will  continue 
to  be  an  area  of  the  country  to  which  people 
move." 

Enter  the  variables. 

Barring  a  national  or  international  cataclysm 
that  severely  depletes  the  population,  private  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  may  become  more  selective  than 
ever.  However,  should  those  colleges  have  to 
continue  to  compete  for  students,  it  may  be  the 
students  who  help  shape  higher  education. 

Paul  compares  the  latter  possibility  to  the 
U.S.  automobile  industry,  which  grew  comfort- 
able and  "continued  to  make  basically  the  same 
automobiles  with  the  same  technology  from  the 
70s  through  the  80s."  The  driving  force  in  the 
industry  was  a  system  of  rebates  that  drew  cus- 
tomers. 

"But  the  Japanese  came  in  and  started  mak- 
ing automobiles  that  were  just  as  good,  a  bit  more 
consumer  oriented,  and  a  bit  more  technologi- 
cally savvy.  We  had  automobiles  that  were  tech- 
nologically savvy  at  the  high  end,  but  the  Japa- 
nese wanted  to  make  it  affordable  to  everyone. 
All  of  a  sudden,  the  rebate  thing  wasn't  working 
any  more,"  Paul  said.  "And  there  is  no  compari- 
son between  today's  cars  and  the  automobiles  of 
twenty  years  ago.  The  car  of  twenty  years  ago 
feels  like  a  clunker.  It  doesn't  have  the  technol- 
ogy or  what  we  consider  to  be  the  absolute  stan- 
dard necessities. 

"There's  a  story  about  one  of  the  General 
Motors  vice  presidents  looking  out  a  window  at 
the  parking  lot  below  and  he  said,  'The  Ameri- 
can public  will  buy  what  we  make  for  them.'  That 
was  so  elitist,  egocentric,  and  completely  in  the 
dark.  But  that  was  the  type  of  mindset  that  was 
propelling  them,"  he  said.  "Now  if  we  have  the 
gall  to  look  out  the  window  and  say,  'The  Ameri- 
can student  will  continue  to  pay  for  the  way  we 
feel  like  educating  them,'  then  we're  just  as  bad 
asthatGMVP.  We  just  can't  do  it.  We  can't  just 
charge  what  we  want  because  they  won't  pay  it. 
Students  and  families  want  scholarships  and 
grants.  States  are  trying  to  bail  us  out.  Some- 
thing has  got  to  change." 

General  Motors  countered  with  improved 
designs,  comfort  features,  and  technology  to 
counter  the  invasion  of  Hondas  and  Toyotas  on 
American  highways.  One  of  its  more  successful 
ventures  in  the  last  decade  has  been  the  Saturn 
line  —  an  attempt  to  win  back  customers  by  giv- 
ing them  what  they  wanted. 

The  company's  slogan  said  it  best:  "A  differ- 
ent kind  of  company.  A  different  kind  of  car." 


Paul  believes  the  colleges  and  universities 
that  survive  will  be  the  ones  that  follow  that  lead. 

"Look  at  the  way  service  industries  are  chang- 
ing ;'n;-  -  V.  ;  i"v  Jeiiver  products.  How  many 
tw;  ■  -^T  Wal-Marts  are  there?    How 

"ir-hour  grocery  stores  are  there? 
10  have  to  be  a  twenty-four-hour 
.  .-jUion.  We're  really  spitting  in  the  wind  it 
.ve  think  we  can  continue  an  eight-to-five  ap- 
proach," he  said.  "There  are  kids  who  aren't  go- 
ing to  bed  until  2:30  in  the  morning  and  they're 
struggling  to  make  it  to  an  eight  o'clock  class. 
They're  going  to  get  to  the  point  where  they  say 
they  aren't  going  to  do  it.  We'll  hear,  'You  make 
it  convenient  for  me  or  I  won't  come  to  your 
school'  They're  going  to  demand  it. 

"Institutions  will  have  to  offer  classes  at  2:30 
in  the  morning  if  that's  when  students  want  to 
go,"  Paul  added.  "The  business  office  and  finance 
committee  of  the  board  will  see  that  buildings 
being  heated  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  that 
have  electricity  twenty-four  hours  a  day  but  pre- 
viously were  only  used  eight  hours  a  day  would 
finally  come  up  to  spec  in  terms  of  use.  It's  the 
way  we're  going  to  have  to  do  business.  Either 
you're  so  good  that  the  customer  conforms  to  what 
you  offer  —  and  not  many  have  that  luxury  —  or 
you  conform  to  what  the  consumer  wants  and,  in 
doing  so,  you  become  much  more  desirable." 


"Dresser  lights  on." 

As  a  set  of  lights  snapped  on  automatically  m 
the  comfortable  suite,  Julie  rummaged  through  a 
drawer  and  pulled  out  a  t-shirt  before  turning  back  to 
her  roommate. 

"What  time  is  the  concert  tonight,  Claudia.''" 

A  dark-haired  young  woman  looked  up  from  a 
monitor  built  into  the  wall  and  answered  with  a  slight 
French  accent. 

"Seven-thirty,  but  we  may  want  to  be  at  the  stu- 
dent center  an  hour  early  if  we  want  to  get  in,"  she 
said.  "I  cant  believe  Gus  Wilson  &  the  Migraines 
are  playing  Spring  Fling. " 

Julie  unrolled  her  t-shirt  and  proudly  displayed 
the  Gus  Wilson  logo  on  its  front. 

"J  caught  the  express  train  up  to  Charlotte  last 
semester  and  saw  them .  It  was  totally  holo , "  she  said . 
"Dresser  lights  off. " 

The  lights  over  the  dresser  dimmed  slowly. 

"Why  don't  we  plan  to  have  dinner  at  the  food 
court  at  six?  That  should  leave  time  to  stop  by  the 
SVS  office  to  download  details  on  the  service  trip  to 
Cuba  before  we  head  downstairs  to  the  theater  for  the 
concert,"  Claitdia  suggested.  "Want  to  go  turbo  bowl- 
ing ajL 

''''  CI  oet  up  early  for  chapel  be- 

fore I-  -iiure  class.    We're  going 
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"I  wouldn . 


Greek  life.  Student  Volunteer  Services.  In- 
tramural  athletics. 

When  alumni  look  back  on  their  years  at  PC, 
an  image  of  a  classroom  may  not  immediately  snap 
into  their  minds.  Service  opportunities,  social  life, 
and  spiritual  enrichment  —  whether  visiting  new 
friends  at  the  Presbyterian  Home,  enjoying  a  din- 
ner combination  at  El  Jalisco  with  old  friends,  or 
attending  chapel  services  —  played  a  key  role  in 
their  PC  experience. 

Student  life  programs  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  part  of  that  expetience 
in  2080. 

"Can  a  college  continue  to  replicate  or  cre- 
ate that  social  draw  to  the  campus  in  an  afford- 
able way?  1  think  there  will  always  be  a  place  for 
institutions  like  PC  that  do  it  well,"  McDonald 
said.  "The  old  theory  is  that  you  can  throw  up  a 
tent,  put  a  student  and  faculty  member  in  there, 
and  you've  got  a  learning  environment.  Well 
that's  true  to  some  degree,  but  now  students  have 
so  many  more  needs  and  so  many  more  interests 
that  you've  got  to  have  support  services  around." 

"There's  the  question  of  a  student  center  and 
how  to  configure  it  as  a  place  where  all  students 
congregate  for  entertainment,  interaction,  and  to 
go  get  snacks,"  Paul  said.  "Seventy-five  years  ago, 
there  wasn't  even  a  concept  of  a  student  center. 
I'm  thinking  that  the  student  union  or  campus 
center  will  be  one  of  those  things  that  evolves 
most  dramatically.  It  has  to  evolve  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  students.  One  thing  we've 
found  is  that,  across  the  board  at  most  colleges 
and  universities,  the  student  centei  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  catch-up  ball.  It's  hard  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  curve  because  it's  hatd  just  to  keep  up  with 
the  cufve." 

The  likely  blueprint  for  a  future  campus  cen- 
ter, Paul  and  McDonald  agreed,  creates  a  full-ser- 
vice facility  that  is  a  primary  gathering  spot  fot 
students,  faculty,  and  whatever  administrative 
staff  is  located  on  campus.  From  a  food  court  to 
theaters  and  support  services  offices,  the  campus 
center  will  be  the  hub  of  student  life. 

"It'll  be  everything  —  a  completely  func- 
tional facility,"  McDonald  said.  "Students  will 
be  able  to  have  their  meals  there  and  take  care  of 
basic  necessities  through  the  bookstore  and 
mailroom.  There  will  be  many  services  available. 
Students  will  be  able  to  interact  in  both  large 
venues  and  small  venues.  It  will  be  so  important 
to  have  some  sort  of  community  identity.  What  1 
can't  get  my  hands  around  is  how  technology  will 
impact  all  of  this,  but  people  are  still  going  to  want 
to  come  together.  The  main  difference  will  be 
the  maximum  number  of  services  that  we'll  pro- 
vide, but  the  basic  function  will  be  the  same. 

"Another  space  that  1  believe  will  exist,  even 
though  it's  replicated  on  technology,  is  a  library" 
he  added.  "As  more  and  more  information  goes 
online  and  technology  incieases  that  much  more 
—  which  1  can't  fathom  —  some  of  that  content 
may  potentially  be  replaced.  But  I  still  think 
people  will  want  to  come  together  in  common 
spaces,  whether  it's  for  studying  or  for  research. 


Will  a  student  center  replace  that?  it  depends  on 
how  it's  structured." 

Blue  Hose  athletic  events  have  long  served 
as  a  cornerstone  of  campus  events.  In  2080,  the 
"new"  Bailey  Memorial  Stadium  opening  this  fall 
will  he  three  years  removed  from  its  75th  anni- 
versary season.  All  sports  will  be  more  competi- 
tive and  sophisticated,  with  athletes  becoming 
higger,  faster,  and  stronger.  They  will  improve 
their  skills  to  mind-boggling  levels. 

And  students  and  alumni  will  still  gather  to 
cheer  the  Blue  Hose  to  victory.  On,  on  PC... 

"Athletic  events  are  huge  community  ritu- 
als that  bring  an  identity  to  a  place,"  McDonald 
said.  "In  my  dissertation  a  few  years  ago,  I  cre- 
ated an  instrument  to  assess  students'  perceptions 
of  community  and  then  did  a  national  study  to 
see  if  there  were  regional  differences,  mission  dif- 
ferences, and  size  differences.  The  institutions 
that  had  the  strongest  sense  of  community,  re- 
gardless of  their  mission  or  Carnegie  classifica- 
tion or  whether  they  were  large  or  small,  were 
the  southern  institutions.  All  of  those  southern 
institutions  had  strong  athletic  programs.  We 
would  be  crazy  to  think  that  people  don't  feel  a 
sense  of  community  around  an  athletic  program. 
I  don't  see  that  ritual  or  that  community  celebra- 
tion being  lost." 

"I  think  we'll  see  a  continued  expansion  ot 
the  sports  effort,"  Griffith  added.  "We're  already 
seeing  lacrosse  for  men  and  field  hockey  for 
women  deep  in  the  South.  With  the  fine  new 
track  we'll  have  (at  Bailey  Memorial  Stadium),  I 
expect  track  and  field  will  become  a  part  of  our 
program  again.  1  suspect  that  there  will  be  a  mag- 
nificent natatorium  built  and  that  intercollegiate 
swimming  will  he  a  part  of  our  program.  There 
may  be  crew.  But  it  will  continue  to  develop  and 
I  think  there  will  be  a  total  restructuring  of  the 
NCAA  that  would  result  in  PC  being  aligned  with 
other  strong  private  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the 
Carolinas." 

Student  life  at  PC  has  also  been  closely  tied 
through  the  years  to  service  programs. 

When  it  was  begun  in  1966,  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Services  program  offered  a  limited  num- 
ber of  service  opportunities  to  students.  That 
number  has  grown  to  more  than  30  opportunities 
through  which,  during  a  good  year,  as  many  as 
half  ot  PC's  students  participate. 

Despite  changes  in  Laurens  County  and  the 
Upstate,  and  despite  possible  influence  from  tech- 
nology, dum  vivimus  sewimus  will  still  have  spe- 
cial meaning  to  PC  students  in  2080,  according 
to  Gillespie. 

While  we  live,  we  serve. 

"If  we  do  go  into  distance  learning  in  which 
we  reach  some  of  our  students  primarily  through 
satellite  centers  or  through  their  computers,  it  may 
be  that  SVS  is  not  readily  transferable,"  Gillespie 
said.  "But  I've  always  thought  of  SVS  as  not  just 
a  program,  hut  really  a  philosophy  of  life.  As  the 
megalopolis  engulfs  us,  rural  problems  become 
urban  problems  which  are  every  bit  as  difficult  to 
deal  with.  There  will  be  opportunities. 


"Certainly  viilues  will  be  quite  different. 

We're  reaching  into  a  century  and  a  generation 

that,  po?t-:rr:';-nnrii  and  post-modem,  is  probably 

goin;j  ;-ii!rual  values.  They  won't 

be-  :.;iiational.  They'll  be  val- 

i:  beyond  rugged  individualism 

iiir  community.    I  think  we  may 

.11  more  excited  about  that  spirit  of 

,d  community." 

rhey  may  even  be  talking  about  those  wild 
children  of  the  60s  —  the  2060s,  that  is. 

A  glance  at  the  hip  buggers  and  platform 
shoes  that  today's  teens  are  wearing  is  enough  to 
spark  flashbacks  —  sometimes  painful  —  for  par- 
ents. Can  the  return  of  powder  blue  polyester 
leisure  suits  be  far  behind? 

Regardless  of  societal  changes,  don't  expect 
PC's  overall  mission  to  change. 

"1  suspect  we'll  see  two  or  three  cycles  of 
changing  external  mores,"  Griffith  said.  "In  the 
60s  and  70s  we  lived  through  a  rather  open,  ex- 
panding, liberal  period.  The  90s,  by  and  large, 
were  a  more  conservative  period.  During  the  next 
eighty-year  period,  1  suspect  we'll  see  another 
cultural  revolution  and  change  followed  by  an- 
other conservative  period.  We'll  probably  have 
those  types  of  waves  and  they  will  be  reflected  in 
policy  and  programming.  But  the  way  PC  re- 
sponds to  those  will  be  predicated  on  our  core 
values.  Those  core  values  aren't  always  at  the 
same  plane.  There  are  periods  when  some  have 
slightly  more  ascendancy  than  others.  But  they'll 
all  be  there  and  all  informing  how  we  respond." 

The  heart  of  PC  will  continue  to  be  the  sense 
of  community  —  the  true  value  of  a  residential 
college  —  that  helps  prepare  young  men  and 
women  to  be  citizens  of  the  world. 

"That  need  to  be  in  close  relationships  with 
remarkably  talented  people  will  never  be  replaced 
by  technology  or  distance  learning  or  whatever 
the  next  form  of  information  exchange  may  be," 
Griffith  said.  "There  will  still  he  that  special  role 
tor  institutions  that  focus  on  the  whole  person 
and  where  human  contact  calls  for  the  very  best 
from  people." 

"I  can't  imagine  that  interaction  would  not 
remain  the  very  core  of  what  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege would  be,"  Gillespie  added.  "It's  the  impor- 
tance of  place  —  and  not  just  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  but  also  the  interchange  of  people  and  that 
very  important  sense  of  community.  I  could  very 
well  see,  for  example,  if  our  audience  did  become 
global  or  national  that  there  might  be  a  require- 
ment that  a  certain  portion  of  one's  college  expe- 
rience be  spent  on  this  beautiful  campus  so  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  that  sense  of  community  could 
'ne  mainrairied  for  all." 
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The  venerable  old  buildings  looked  back  at  her, 
their  columns  shining  brightly  in  the  morning  sun- 
light. 

"What's  uTong.'"  Brett  asked. 

"Nothing, "  Julie  replied.  "I  just  wanted  to  en- 
joy this  morning  and  this  scene.  There's  such  a  feel- 
ing of  place  here.. .  such  a  feeling  of  history.  It  re- 
ally feels  like  home." 

Kelly  glanced  out  her  office  window  as  if 
she  were  staring  into  a  portal  to  the  year  2080. 

"1  think  the  bottom  line  for  PC,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  whatever  comes  in  2080,  is  that  it's  got 
to  have  money,"  she  said.  "Now  it's  easy  for  me 
to  say  that  because  it's  my  job,  but  it's  true.  We 
have  no  idea  what  Congress  is  going  to  do.  We 
have  no  idea  what  the  world  economy  is  going 
to  do.  We  have  no  idea  what  businesses  will  be 
flying  in  2080  and  which  businesses  will  be  ob- 
solete. How  people  care  about  the  college  be- 
tween now  and  then  will  really  determine  what 
PC  looks  like  in  2080. 

"That  said,  1  have  a  feeling  that  by  the  time 
we  get  to  2080  that  it  won't  be  about  money  any- 
more. The  old  parable  about  the  grasshopper 
and  the  ant  rings  true.  If  you  spend  everything 
people  are  giving  you  now  and  you  aren't  seed- 
ing for  seven  lean  years,  then  you're  in  trouble. 
1  think  ultimately  in  the  future  it  won't  he  about 
who  can  raise  the  most  money.  It's  going  to  be 
about  what  you  did  a  hundred  years  ago  and  how 
smart  that  was." 

PC  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  unprecedented 
growth  during  the  past  25  years.  New  facilities 
such  as  Edmunds  Hall,  the  Harper  Center  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  Harrington-Peachtree  Academic 
Center  have  permitted  expanded  offerings  in  the 
cultural  enrichment  program  and  the  academic 
program.  Enrollment  has  increased  by  more  than 
250  students.  And  the  College's  endowment  has 
grown  by  more  than  $70  million,  putting  PC  on 
strong  financial  footing  to  endure  the  recent 
downturn  in  the  economy. 

Such  planning  and  foresight  continues  tor 
the  new  century. 

The  Promise  and  the  Challenge  campaign 
will  continue  to  lay  the  foundation  for  what  PC 
will  be  in  2080.  It  is  a  legacy  for  future  genera- 
tions of  PC. 

"1  think  of  a  campaign  as  a  vehicle  to  ener- 
gize the  college  family  to  claim  a  new  level  of 
excellence.  That  is  ever  ongoing,"  Griffith  said. 
"1  don't  think  there  is  ever  a  time  when  we  want 
the  college  to  stop  improving,  and  improvement 
comes  about  by  investment  of  resources.  Those 
resources  come  in  the  form  of  people,  they  come 
in  the  form  of  facilities,  and  they  come  in  the 
form  of  the  program.  All  of  those  are  made  pos- 
sible by  finances. 

"For  a  private  institution,  the  most  impor- 
tant financial  entity  is  the  endowment.  That, 
for  PC,  will  continue  in  the  foreseeable  future 
to  be  our  primary  need.  It  will  support  faculty 
salaries,  staff  salaries,  and  student  financial  aid." 


The  Promise  and  the  Challenge  campaign, 
Kelly  said,  will  permit  the  College  to  reach  the 
plateau  it  has  developed  through  the  strategic 
plan.  It  is  also  an  important  step  toward  keeping 
PC  among  the  private  liberal  arts  institutions  that 
will  survive  into  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 

"It  takes  money  not  only  to  dream  your 
dreams  and  make  them  reality,"  Kelly  said,  "but 
it  takes  money  to  do  it  responsibly." 

Those  dreams  include  —  in  physical  facili- 
ties alone  —  a  new  science  center,  an  expansion 
to  the  James  Thomason  Library,  expansion  of  the 
Spring  Campus  Center,  and  athletic  facilities, 
among  others. 

Although  some  internal  elements  of  those 
facilities  necessary  to  programming  will  require 
renovation  during  the  next  eight  decades,  the 
brick  and  mortar  used  should  ensure  that  the 
buildings  will  be  in  use  well  beyond  2080. 

"Many  of  the  projects  we  are  working  on 
right  now  will  be  at  the  end  of  their  life  span  in 
2080,"  Griffith  said.  "The  new  football  stadium 
that  we  will  dedicate  this  fall  will  likely  he  an 
arena.  The  new  science  building  that  we  hope  to 
open  in  2005  will  be  outdated  probably  fifty  years 
before  then,  so  we'll  be  looking  at  a  third-genera- 
tion facility  by  2080. 

"Right  now,  we're  in  a  ten-year  plan  and  the 
facilities  in  that  plan  have  two  characteristics. 
One  is  that  they're  being  built  for  a  student  body 
that  is  as  large  as  1,500.  We're  also  keenly  aware 
that  it's  impossible  to  plan  a  facility  that  meets 
program  needs  more  than  twenty  years  out.  At 
the  same  time,  the  standards  of  construction  we 
use  are  for  a  one-hundred-year  facility." 

"1  think  we're  doing  a  good  job,"  Kelly  added, 
"based  on  what  we  know  now,  being  as  broad- 
minded  and  creatively  as  we  possibly  can  in  de- 
signing and  creating  facilities  to  carry  us  for  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  years." 

That  includes  the  new  Seniot  Hall,  a  resi- 
dence facility  that  will  open  for  the  2002-03  aca- 
demic year.  That  hall,  like  Carol  International 
House,  will  utilize  the  living-learning  concept  that 
brings  together  academics  and  residence  life. 

Such  a  facility  will  continue  to  be  in  demand, 
according  to  McDonald. 

"If  we  are  smart,  we'll  begin  looking  at  blend- 
ing more  spaces.  We're  already  doing  that  to  a 
degree  through  the  living-learning  communities, 
but  1  believe  we'll  continue  to  see  more  integrated 
facilities  —  some  sort  of  physical  structure  that 
allows  for  public  space,  private  space,  and  a 
smaller,  closer-knit  community,"  he  said.  "They'll 
be  smaller  residence  halls  but  with  multiple  func- 
tions. We  won't  see  long  hallways  with  rooms  on 
either  side  or  common  bathrooms.  Students  will 
likely  be  looking  for  more  personalized  space  be- 
cause technology  is  making  their  conveniences 
incredible.  You'll  see  more  computer  services  and 
recreational  services  there." 

The  desired  result  is  a  comfortable  living 
environment  that  promotes  a  healthy  recre- 
ational, academic,  and  social  atmosphere,  class- 
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rooms  that  promote  student-taculty  interaction, 
and  a  campus  with  oak  trees  and  familiar  Geor- 
gian architecture. 

It  isn't  difficult  to  imagine. 

"I've  long  been  interested  in  vision  making," 
said  Gillespie,  who  teaches  PC's  Utopia  class,  "but 
I  would  like  to  think  that  the  campus  in  2080 
will  be  recognized  by  old  geezers,  who  are  now  in 
their  teens,  when  they  return  to  campus.  I'd  like 
to  think  they'll  see  a  tree-lined  plaza  on  an  old 
part  of  the  campus  and  a  new  part  of  the  campus 
that  isn't  so  new  any  longer.  I  think  a  lot  of  the 
changes  will  be  inside  buildings  rather  than  out- 
side." 


"James  Anderson  Conro^i...  William  Brian 
Cosgrove...." 

As  graduates'  names  u'ere  called  during  PC's 
2081  Commencement  Exercises  in  Bailey  Memorial 
Stadium ,  Julie  picked  out  her  friends  in  the  senior  class . 
She  remembered  the  fun  they  shared  during  the  course 
of  the  academic  year,  but  could  not  help  thinking  about 
PC's  Commencement  in  2084  when  she  would  don  a 
cap  ar\d  gown  and  march  across  the  stage  to  receii'e 
her  PC  diploma. 

"Three  more  years!  That's  silly."  she  thought, 
smiling  to  herself.  "How  can  I  predict  what  will  hap- 
pen that  far  in  the  future?" 

With  that,  she  turned  her  attention  hack  to  the 
ceremony  and  silently  wished  her  friends  the  best. 


It  is  tempting  to  follow  the  example  ot 
World's  Fairs  and  forecast  a  food  replicator  in  ev- 
ery kitchen  and  a  rocket  car  in  every  garage  in 
2080.  Separating  a  viable  future  from  science  fic- 
tion is  a  difficult  task  given  the  rate  at  which  tech- 
nology is  advancing. 

So  what  do  the  next  78  years  hold  for  PC? 

Strategic  planning,  adherence  to  the 
College's  core  values  and  its  mission,  and  a  shared 
vision  that  earns  support  from  alumni  and  friends 
is  the  only  way  to  ensure  PC  graduates  a  Class  of 
2081. 

"There's  no  question  that  those  institutions 
that  have  strong  reputations,  excellent  programs, 
and  solid  resources  will  continue  to  get  stronger. 
PC  is  in  a  very  favorable  position  in  that  regard," 
Griffith  said.  "We  are  living  in  a  time  when  we 
have  had  to  be  effective  apologists  —  in  the  posi- 
tive sense  of  that  word  —  in  the  argument  for 
liberal  learning,  particularly  in  the  face  ot  rapidly 
advancing  technology. 

"But  1  think  we  are  the  other  side  of  that 
issue.  An  interesting  response  after  9/1 1  was  that 
people  realized  how  important  it  is  to  be  able  to 
think  clearly  about  very  complex  and  threaten- 
ing issues...  of  knowing  one's  own  values  and  the 
source  of  those  values,  recognizing  that  it  isn't 
enough  to  he  able  to  access  information  on  people 
who  are  different  and  have  different  beliefs.  One 
has  got  to  understand.  That  requires  knowing  and 
experiencing  —  and  those  are  things  at  which  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  are  adept." 


The  College's  core  values  —  a  commitment 
to  the  liberal  arts,  the  Christian  faith  through  its 
association  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  USA, 
service  to  others,  honor  and  integrity,  vigor  and 
athleticism,  and  community  —  help  create  knowl- 
edgeable and  concerned  citizens  who  carry  those 
own  values  to  their  communities.  That,  accord- 
ing to  Gillespie,  is  too  valuable  to  be  risked. 

"We  need  to  hold  on  to  what  makes  us  dis- 
tinctive. That's  values  education  and  concern 
about  the  spiritual  and  whole  development  of  our 
students.  1  think  there  will  be  a  longing  for  that 
and  1  think  our  culture  is  going  to  embrace  those 
values  at  a  time  when,  structurally,  we're  losing 
them  in  society.  I  think  that's  PC's  greatest  op- 
portunity," Gillespie  said. 

PC;  2080.  Is  it  fiction,  fantasy,  or  a  goal  to- 
ward which  the  College  must  work? 

Kelly  is  convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  only 
choice  to  ensure  a  strong  future  for  PC  and  its 
students. 

"If  you  read  Orwell  or  Bradbury  or  other  sci- 
ence fiction  authors,  the  future  world  looks  very 
non-individualistic,"  she  said.  "But  in  our  case, 
at  a  small  college  in  South  Carolina,  we'll  be  fight- 
ing for  the  individual  because  we  know  what  they 
can  do.  They  can  do  great  things  as  individuals 
and  they  can  build  coalitions  of  other  individuals 
to  get  things  done.  Either  way,  you  build  both 
individual  excellence  and  the  ability  to  team  play 
in  that  core  value  world.  That's  what  PC  is 
about...  and  it's  what  we'll  be  about  in  2080." 


PC  Invitational  Golf 
Tournament  helps  raise 
scholarship  funds  for 
Blue  Hose  athletes 


More  than  80  golfers  challenged  the  rolling 
hills  and  scenic  mountain  holes  of  The  Cliffs  at 
Glassy  while  contributing  $15,000  to  Blue  Hose 
athletic  scholarships  during  the  PC  Invitational 
Golf  Tournament  hosted  by  the  Scotsman  Club 
on  June  24- 

"The  response  to  this  year's  tournament  was 
tremendous  from  both  golfers  and  the  businesses 
that  sponsored  individual  holes.  It  was  a  fantas- 
tic day  on  a  beautiful  golf  course,"  said  Scots- 
man Club  director  Alan  Smith.  "The  only  thing 
better  than  the  location  and  the  weather  was  the 
fellowship." 


The  team  of  Claude  Crocker,  Jim  McCoun, 
Rette  Kirkland,  and  Ken  Carrick  took  top  hon- 
ors, taming  the  course  named  by  Golf  Digest  as 
"the  fourth  most  beautiful  in  the  nation." 

Second  place  honors  went  to  Matt  Tebbetts, 
Dan  Nunnery,  Gordon  Glaspey,  and  PC  baseball 
coach  Doug  Ko\'ash.  Placing  third  was  the  team 
of  Rut  Galloway,  Leighton  Grantham,  Jeff  Bell, 
and  Cally  Galloway. 

Low  Gross  honors  u'ent  to  the  team  of  PC 
football  coach  Tommy  Spangler,  volleyball  coach 
Lisa  Bugay,  golf  coach  Tommy  Addison,  and  Tho- 
mas Addison,  a  member  of  the  Blue  Hose  golf 
team. 

The  2003  PC  Invitational  Golf  Tournament 
is  planned  for  June  23  at  The  Cliffs  at  Keowee 
Vineyard  course  overlooking  the  waters  of  Lake 
Keowee  in  western  South  Carolina.  For  more  in- 
formation, please  contact  Smith  by  e-mail  at 
arsmith@presby.edu  or  by  phone  at  864-833-8462. 


Beautiful  I'istas  and  excellent  gulj  highlighted  the 
2002  PC  Invitational  Touniament  at  The  Cliffs  at 
GLissy.  At  left.  Bob  Edens  '77  watches  his  tee  shot. 
Above,  Elliott  Poss  '71  putts  for  par  on  the  scenic 
yth  green.   (Photos  by  Steve  Owens) 
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tor  ot  Alumni  Relations 


umni  news 


Annual  Fund  and  Scotsman  Club 
enjoy  strong  support  from  alumni 

This  year's  theme  for  the  Annual  Fund  was 
"Keeping  PC  Strong,"  and  our  alumni  and  friends 
rallied  to  the  cause. 

After  dropping  to  24  percent  alumni  giving 
during  the  2000-01  fiscal  year,  alumni  giving  re- 
bounded during  the  2001-02  fiscal  year  to  32  per- 
cent for  the  Annual  Fund  and  35  percent  for  over- 
all giving.  That  total  includes  endowed  scholar- 
ships and  capital  projects. 

Randy  Randall,  who  oversees  alumni 
relations,  the  Annual  Fund,  and  parents  programs, 
said  the  current  percentage  reflects  alumni  pride 
in  the  quality  of  PC's  educational  program. 

During  the  2002-03  fiscal  year,  which  began 
on  July  1,  PC  will  be  in  competition  with  all 
independent  colleges  in  the  state  of  South 
Carolina.  At  stake  is  more  than  $60,000  in  prize 
money  to  be  distributed  to  those  schools  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  alumni  giving  and  the  most 
money  raised. 

"We  need  to  get  closer  to  50  percent  alumni 
giving  and  go  over  $1,250,000  (in  giving  to  the 
Annual  Fund)  to  have  a  chance  to  win,"  Randall 
said.  "1  know  that  when  our  great  PC  alumni  see 
the  chance  to  beat  Furman  and  Wotford,  even 
those  who  have  never  supported  the  Annual  Fund 
will  be  excited.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  alumni 
to  really  make  a  statement  about  our  alma  mater." 

The  Annual  Fund  and  Scotsman  Club 
will  be  a  major  focus  of  "The  Promise  and  the 
Challenge"  capital  campaign.  Nearly  nine 
percent  of  the  $160  million  goal  will  be  Annual 
Fund  dollars  that  support  the  program  each  year. 
Dr.  Tom  Whitaker  '66  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C,  will 
chair  the  Annual  Fund  portion  of  the  campaign. 

The  three  major  components  of  the  Annual 
Fund  Campaign  each  year  are: 

1.  Unrestricted  gifts 

2.  The  Scotsman  Club 

3.  Unrestricted  Current  Scholarships 

Unrestricted  gifts  help  balance  the  budget,  pay 
faculty  salaries,  and  give  financial  aid  to 
deserving  PC  students.  The  Scotsman  Club  helps 
underwrite  scholarships  for  PC  athletes. 

There  is  some  confusion  about  what  gifts 
count  as  Annual  Fund  and  Scotsman  Club  gifts, 
some  of  which  is  due  to  multiple  capital  project 
fundraising  (football  stadium,  science  building, 
etc.)  and  booster  organizations  in  the  athletic 
department.  We  encourage  everyone  to  give 
generously  to  the  capital  drives  and  to  the  booster 
clubs.  They  are  important.  We  need  the  buildings, 


stadiums,  uniforms,  and  equipment  for  which 
these  dollars  are  used.  But,  we  also  want  to 
encourage  everyone  to  include  an  Annual  Fund 
or  Scotsman  Club  gift  in  their  yearly  giving.  These 
are  the  gifts  that  keep  our  institution  strong  and 
operating  in  the  black  on  an  annual  basis.  These 
are  the  gifts  by  which  the  College  is  judged  in 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  rankings  and  by 
large  foundations  that  are  considering  PC  for 
major  gifts. 

Randy  Randall  and  Alan  Smith,  director  of 
the  Scotsman  Club,  are  grateful  tor  the  support 
of  so  many  PC  alumni,  parents,  and  friends.  With 
your  continued  support,  the  2002-03  year 
promises  to  be  a  great  one  tor  the  Annual  Fund 
and  the  Scotsman  Club. 


Fall  PC  Alumni  Board  meeting 
set  for  weekend  of  Sept.  27-28 

President  H.G.  "Butch"  Kirven  has  called  the 
2002  fall  meeting  of  PC's  Alumni  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  weekend  of  Sept.  27-28.  The 
meeting  will  begin  with  a  reception  on  Friday 
night  at  the  home  of  president  John  Griffith. 
The  board  will  meet  Saturday  morning  in 
the  Harrington-Peachtree  Academic  Center 
amphitheater. 


PC  Parents  Weekend  events 
planned  for  early  November 

Parents  of  PC  students  will  converge  on 
campus  Nov.  8-10  for  a  weekend  of  fellowship, 
entertainment,  and  information  sharing.  On 
Friday,  Nov.  8,  parents  will  have  the  option  of 
attending  a  concert  by  the  PC  Wind  Ensemble  or 
a  performance  by  the  PC  Players.  Saturday's 
schedule  includes  a  meeting  of  the  PC 
Parents  Council  and  a  program  of  entertainment 


and  information  for  all  parents.  The  annual 
Parents  Weekend  worship  service  will  be  held 
Sunday  morning  in  Edmunds  Hall. 

Oct.  25-26:  It's  Time  to  Come  Home 

Homecoming  2002  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  celebrations  in  the  history  of  Presbyterian 
College. 

Saturday  morning  will  begin  with  a  reception 
for  the  Ben  Hay  Hammet  Society  (those  classes 
who  graduated  50  years  or  more  ago).  The 
annual  PC  Alumni  Association  program,  which 
will  begin  at  11  a.m.  in  Edmunds  Hall,  will 
include  a  welcome  by  president  John  Griftith, 
a  performance  by  the  PC  choir,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  five  alumni  awards. 

At  2  p.m.,  everyone  is  invited  to  watch  the 
Blue  Hose  football  team  defeat  Lenoir  Rhyne  at 
the  new  Bailey  Memorial  Stadium  and  Crocker 
Field.  Following  the  game,  reunion  classes  of '52, 
'57,  '62,  '67,  '72,  '77,  '82,  '87,  '92,  and  '97  invite 
everyone  to  join  them  at  the  "Goodbye  Old 
Bailey  Stadium  Bash,"  where  The  Fantastic 
Shakers  will  perform.  The  evening's  festivities 
will  conclude  with  a  fireworks  display  that  will 
serve  as  PC's  tribute  to  the  City  of  Clinton's 
sesquicentennial  celebration. 

Trips  to  China  and  Ireland  offered 
through  PC  Alumni  Association 

It  isn't  too  late  to  sign  up  for  the  PC  alumni 
trip  to  China  this  November.  Join  your  friends 
and  classmates  on  an  unforgettable  trip.  For  more 
information  visit  the  PC  website  at 
www.presby.edu. 

The  alumni  office  also  is  working  on  an 
alumni  campus  abroad  trip  to  Ireland  that  would 
be  held  in  July  of  2003.  Please  contact  the  alumni 
office  for  more  information. 


The  Blue  Hose  will  smoke  the  competition. 
You  take  care  of  the  ribs. 

Do  you  have  a  special  tailgating  recipe?  Are  you  proud  of  those 
"Grilled  Carson-Newman  Chicken  Sandwiches"  or  "Smoked  Lenoir- Rhyne  Ribs?" 

Celebrate  Homecoming  2002  by  sending  us  your  favorite  and  most  creative  tailgating  recipes. 

We'll  publish  the  best  recipes  on  the  PC  website  prior  to  the  Homecoming  Football  Game  on 

October  26  —  and  one  lucky  chef  will  win  a  Blue  Hose  autographed  football! 

E-mail  entries  to  mjhooks@presby.edu  or  send  them  through  regular  mail  to:  Jonathan  Hooks, 
Office  of  Communications,  Presbyterian  College,  Box  975,  Clinton,  SC  29325. 
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1950 


.  1. .  ic  .'4,  Colonel  Olivious  C.  Martin  remains  active 
and  still  enjoys  hunting.  In  fact,  he  shot  a  buck  last 
November.  A  resident  of  Hinesville,  Ga.,  Col.  Martin 
is  a  former  mayor  of  Flemington,  Ga.,  a  position  in  which 
he  ser\'ed  for  26  years. 


1943 


William  (Bill)  Culp  has  retired  with  50  years 
of  service  as  an  assistant  vice  president  at  Winthrop 
University  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  He  is  now  working  part 
time  at  Winthrop  in  project  administration. 

Frank  E.  Inman  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  "Calvin 
Lee  Murray  Award"  from  the  Georgia  Coaches  Asso- 
ciation tor  outstanding  service  to  high  school  student 
athletes  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Edward  M.  Selfe  is  currently  ranked  fourth 
nationally  hy  the  United  States  Tennis  Association 
for  Men's  80  Singles.  Ed  resides  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


William  H.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  was  honored  hy  the  South 
Carolina  Bar  Association  for  50  years  of  service  as  a 
member.  After  graduating  from  PC,  he  received  his  law 
degree  from  Duke  University  and  maintained  a  private  law 
practice  in  Sumter,  S.C. 


1957 


Cecil  C.  Geddings  was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  and 
inducted  into  the  President's  Cabinet  for  2001  at  the 
Life  of  Georgia  President's  Club  Convention  in  Maui, 
Hawaii,  for  being  the  second-best  producer  in  the 
entire  company. 


1961 


Bruce  W.  Barnes  has  remained  busy  since  his 
retirement  from  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Akron.     He  spent  a  week  in  Canada  in  March 


speaking  to  a  number  of  organizations,  and  was  the 
keynote  lecturer  for  a  weekend  study  at  St.  Paul's 
Anglican  Church  in  Ontario  on  Christianity,  Judaism, 
and  Islam.  In  late  May,  he  spoke  in  Portland,  Ore., 
at  his  third  Thomas  Wolfe  Society  Meeting,  on 
"Why  Thomas  Wolfe  Went  West  in  1938."  He  also 
has  presented  a  number  of  talks  on  "Why?  9/1 1 ." 

Doris  Stephens  Nelson  is  serving  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  School  Counselors  Association  for 
2002.  She  is  a  high  school  guidance  counselor  in 
Greenville,  S.C.  Doris  and  her  husband,  Buddy,  have 
three  daughters  and  eight  grandchildren. 

William  (Billy)  Ogden  has  retired  from  private 
practice  and  has  accepted  a  position  with  Duke 
Medical  Center  as  chief  of  orthopedics  at  the  VA 
Hospital  in  AsheviUe,  N.C.  He  trains  the  junior 
orthopedic  residents  who  rotate  from  the  Duke 
program.  Billy  and  his  wife,  Lou  Gray  Ogden  '62,  live 
in  Montreat,  N.C,  where  they  enjoy  frequent  visits 
from  their  six  daughters,  sons-in-laws,  and  11 
grandchildren. 


Sonny  Dubose  '62 
uncovers  tmth  and 
courage  in  book 
on  Civil  Rights 


Williain  Harold  "Sonny"  Dubose  '62  has 
a  great  love  of  the  South  and  also  a  hatred  of 
the  prejudices  that  have  scarred  its  history. 

The  writer  and  historian  recently  ex- 
pressed both  in  a  new  book,  The  Road  to  Brown: 
The  Leadership  of  A  Soldier  of  The  Cross,  which 
is  the  story  of  the  Rev.  J. A.  DeLaine  and  his 
efforts  to  end  public  school  segregation  in 
South  Carolina. 

At  a  May  16  book  release  ceremony  in 
Charleston,  B.C.,  commemorating  the  52"'^ 
anniversary  of  the  Briggs  vs.  Elliott  suit  in 
Clarendon  County,  Dubose  shared  with  the 
rhe  struggles  of  an  African  Methodist- 
"-.  .iiinister,  teacher,  and  activist  who 
'-  to  sign  their  name  to  a  land- 
V'luld  challenge  "separate 
the  land. 

"  said  the  late  Eliza 
i.id  to  be  done 


and  even  though  we  did  not  benefit,  there 
were  younger  ones  who  did  receive  help.  1 
don't  think  we  fully  understood  what  would 
happen  to  us,  but  it  was  God's  will,  and  I  don't 
regret  it.  We  all  had  complete  faith  in  Rev. 
DeLaine  and  did  not  feel  he  would  lead 
us  wrong." 

He  didn't.  In  1954,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ended  school  segregation  in  the  U.S. 
in  its  historic  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education 
decision. 

Dr.  Tom  Parks,  a  professor  at  Clemson 
University  and  director  of  the  Call  Me  Mister 
Project,  said  Road  to  Brown  "represents  the  best 
of  what  responsible  history  writing  should  he. 
(Dubose's)  research  is  meticulous,  his 
dedication  unswen'ing,  and  his  integrity  total. 

"It  is  time  this  story  is  told,  arid  multi- 
tudes of  future  generations,  including  our 
own,  owe  Sonny  Dubose  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude  for  bringing  to  light  this  inspiring, 
tragic,  and  ultimately  triumphant  history  of 
Rev.  DeLaine,  his  magnificent  family,  and 
those  other  wonderful,  brave  Clarendon 
County  activists." 

Dubose  also  received  high  praise  from 
Dr.  Douglas  Brinkley,  director  of  the 
Eisenhower  Center  for  American  Studies  at 
the  University  of  New  Orleans  and  author 
of  The  Majic  Bus  Civil  Rights  Tour  and 
The  Biography  of  Rosa  Parks. 


"Sonny  has  written  The  Road  to  Brown 
with  scholarly  precision,  intellectual  integrity, 
and  narrative  verve,"  Brinkley  said.  "He's  done 
Civil  Rights  historiography  a  tremendous 
service  by  adding  Rev.  DeLaine  and  the  other 
brave  Clarendon  County  citizens'  story  to  our 
collection  of  significant  Civil  Rights  works." 

Dubose  resides  in  Columbia,  S.C.  He  and 
his  wife,  Simorve,  have  two  sons,  Jon  '87  and 
Chris  '88. 


Somi};  Dubose 


Group  honors 
Vietnam  hero 
Allan  Callaway '67 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Atlanta  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Business  Association  is  to 
remember  heroes. 

In  late  May,  that  group  remembered 
and  honored  Allan  Brooks  Callaway  '67. 

Callaway's  family  and  friends  joined 
hundreds  of  military'  veterans,  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Task  Force  for  DeKalb  County,  and 
members  of  the  AVVBA  at  the  DeKalb 
County  Courthouse  grounds  to  dedicate  a 
stone  memorial  to  honor  the  memory  and 
sacrifices  made  by  Callaway,  a  U.S.  Army 
staff  sergeant  who  was  killed  by  a  mine  in 
Vietnam  in  1969. 

"It  is  on  occasions  such  as  today  that 
we  are  reminded  of  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
that  the  men  and  women  of  our  great  mili- 
tary make  on  behalf  of  each  one  of  us...  each 
and  every  day,"  said  Vernon  Jones,  chief 
executive  officer  of  DeKalb  County.  "Some 
of  us,  including  me,  know  of  the  anguish 
that  a  family  faces  when  a  loved  one  is  gone 
during  a  war  in  defense  of  this  country.  Yet, 
we  demonstrate  strength  in  our  faith  for  we 
know  that  their  lives  were  not  in  vain." 

The  ceremony  also  included  remarks 
by  Callaway's  platoon  leader.  Col.  (Ret.) 
Tim  Kerns,  and  Peter  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  AVVBA.  The  U.S.  Army  Ground 
Forces  Band  from  Ft.  McPherson  played 
patriotic  selections,  and  a  ceremonial 
flyover  included  Hercules  from  Dobbins  Air 
Force  Base  and  Vietnam  era  helicopters 
from  the  Georgia  Army  National  Guard. 

A  kilted  bagpiper  playing  "Amazing 
Grace,"  a  rifle  salute,  and  the  haunting 
sound  of  a  bugler  playing  taps  reminded  all 
of  Callaway's  sacrifice. 

"It's  been  over  33  years,  but  Allan  has 
always  held  a  special  place  in  my  heart," 
Kerns  said.    "One  of  the  residuals  of  war, 

A  large  crowd  was  preser\t  at  the  DeKalb 

County  Courthouse  growvis  in  May  as  the 

Atlanta  V'fematn  Veterans  Association 

unveiled  a  memorial  to  Allan  Callway  '67. 

(Photos  courtesy  of  DeKalb  County) 
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sometimes  sad  and  sometimes  happy,  is  that 
we  remember  our  fallen  brothers  —  some  of  us 
everf  day.  So,  in  a  very  good  sense,  Allan  is 
with  us  always." 

A  native  of  Decatur,  Callaway  was  a  ver- 
satile athlete  at  Decatur  High  School, 
quarterbacking  the  football  team  and  averag- 
ing 22  points  per  game  as  a  guard  on  the  bas- 
ketball team.  He  also  achieved  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Shortly  after  graduating  from  PC, 
Callaway  was  drafted  into  active  duty  into  the 
U.S.  Army.  Excelling  at  leadership  in  basic 
training,  he  accepted  an  opportunity  to  attend 
Non-Commissioned  Officers  School,  graduat- 
ing first  in  his  class.  Following  armor  training 
at  Fort  Knox,  Callaway  was  assigned  to  the  1st 
Platoon,  Company  D,  1st  Squadron,  1 1th  Ar- 
mored Cavalry  Regiment,  known  throughout 
the  Army  as  the  Blackhorse  regiment.  Their 
mission  included  guarding  and  patrolling  road 
networks  west  of  Saigon  to  the  Cambodian 
border. 

As  a  tank  commander,  Callaway  quickly 
earned  the  respect  of  his  crew  and  fellow  tank 


commanders  tor  his  combat  leadership,  sense 
of  humor,  and  innovative  technical  skills.  He 
developed  a  method  of  controlling  a  tank's  gun 
remotely,  allowing  the  operation  of  the  main 
gun  by  one  individual.  This  permitted  another 
crew  member  to  act  as  a  defense  against  close- 
in  infantry,  a  particularly  vulnerable  aspect  of 
tank  warfare. 

The  entire  regiment  would  later  adopt 
Callaway's  innovation. 

In  Binh  Duong  Province,  Callaway 
dismounted  his  tank  to  guide  his  team  sately 
through  a  heavily  mined  area.  An  anti-tank 
mine  detonated,  killing  him,  but  sparing  his 
tank  and  crew  members.  He  was  24  years  old 
and  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  165  days. 

For  his  courage  and  selflessness  Callaway 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
Valor  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

Formed  in  1981,  the  AVVBA  champions 
the  memory  of  veterans  who  died  in  Vietnam. 
The  organization's  first  memorial  was  dedicated 
at  the  Galleria  Complex  in  1987  and  another 
has  been  added  in  metropolitan  Atlanta  each 
year  since. 
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.-.  liiiam  A.  dePrater,  111  has  a  new  position  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA).  He  began  work  in  April 
as  the  director  of  revitali:ation  and  redevelopment,  a  staff 
position  with  the  Presbytery'  ot  the  Pines  in  northern  Loui- 
siana and  southern  Arkansas. 


1972 


R.  Duren  Johnson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association. 
Duren  is  chief  pathologist  and  laboratory  director  at 
Springs  Memorial  Hospital  in  Lancaster,  S.C. 


1977 


JoAnn  Davis  has  completed  her  first  year  as  a  music 
teacher  in  Augusta,  Ga.  After  12  years  in  the  regular 
classroom  and  completing  a  master's  degree  in  educa- 
tion curriculum  with  a  creative  arts  emphasis,  ]o.'\nn 
reports  that  it  w'as  time  to  make  a  move.  She  has  three 
children:  John  ( 2 1 ),  a  junior  at  Georgia  Tech;  Cat  (17), 
a  senior  at  Davidson  School  of  Fine  Arts;  and  Wes, 
( 10)  a  fourth-grade  student.  JoAnn  is  a  co-director  of 
the  Aiken  County  GATEWAY  program,  a 
summer  arts  program,  and  serves  on  the  task  force  for 
the  S.C.  Governor's  School  for  the  Arts. 


1979 


Dr.  Caughman  Taylor  has  been  appomted  as  the  first 
medical  director  of  Palmetto  Health  Children's 
Hospital  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Caughman  also  received 
the  president's  award  for  South  Carolina  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  an  honor  given  for 
outstanding  service. 

1980 

Dianne  (Tyler)  Glymph  has  been  working  with  Drug 
Free  America  Foundation  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
establishing  the  organization's  library.  Husband  Joe 
Glymph  '77  serves  as  senior  pastor  of  Prince  of  Peace 
Lutheran  Church  in  Largo,  Fla.  Their  11 -year-old 
daughter,  Mary  Ellis,  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  escorting  Florida  governor  Jeb  Bush  when 
he  visited  her  school.  The  family  resides  in  Clearwater, 
Fla. 
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Darlene  O'Dell  '84 
observes  culture 
through  eyes  of  past 

When  she  left  Presbyterian  College  in 
1984,  Darlene  O'Dell  didn't  know  where  life 
would  lead  her.  Today,  a  long  hut  successful 
road  has  led  her  from  teaching  to  publishing 

—  and  allowed  her  to  combine  the  two  in  a 
unique  class. 

After  graduating  from  PC,  O'Dell  earned 
her  master's  degree  in  English  from  Clemson 
University  and  her  Ph.D.  in  American  studies 
from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  where 
she  is  associate  professor  of  women's  studies, 
in  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

It  was  at  William  and  Mary  where,  as  a 
graduate  student,  O'Dell  decided  to  write  her 
first  book,  Sites  0/ Southern  Memory. 

"In  some  ways,  1  felt  a  tremendous  amount 
of  relief  when  I  finished  my  book,  but  I  con- 
tinue to  have  this  sense  that  it's  not  completed 

—  that  I'm  constantly  learning  about  the 
topic,"  O'Dell  said. 

Sites  of  Southern  Memory,  published  last 
fall,  is  based  on  the  lives  and  writings  of  three 
women,  Katherine  Du  Pre  Lumpkin,  Lillian 
Smith,  and  Pauli  Murray,  who  wrote  prior  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  All  three,  O'Dell 
said,  were  observers  of  their  culture  in  their 
attempt  to  move  the  South  from  its  stance  on 
segregation  to  desegregation  and  other  forms 
of  racial  change. 

O'Dell's  book  examines  the  way  that  col- 
lective memory'  —  monuments,  songs,  myths, 
and  flags  —  "the  sort  of  things  that  a  group  of 
people  can  rally  around,"  is  working  to  define 
the  South  and  how  Lumpkin,  Smith  and 
Murray  were  seeking  to  redefine  that  memory. 

Those  authors  were  suspicious  about  what 
those  forms  of  collective  memory  taught.  They 
were  concerned,  O'Dell  said,  about  what  they 
believed  to  be  destructive  myth  making  in  the 
South. 

"As  a  graduate  student,  I  had  studied  as- 
pects of  collective  memory.  When  1  was  study- 
ing for  my  comprehensive  exams  1  read  the 
works  of  Lumpkin,  Smith,  Murray,  and  other 
[Southern  writers  and  historians,"  she  said.  "I 
[began  to  realize  that  this  issue  of  memory 


wasn't  just  something  suddenly  in  fashion 
in  academia,  but  that  it  had  deep  roots  in 
the  South's  intellectual  and  popular  cultures. 

"1  wrote  not  only  to  English  teachers 
to  show  what  1  had  found  as  I  read  —  that 
these  three  overlooked  writers  were  employ- 
ing metaphors  and  other  figures  of  speech 
to  create  another  tradition  in  Southern  lit- 
erature, but  also  to  people  who,  like  me,  grew 
up  in  the  South  and  strongly  identified  with 
the  region  and  wanted  to  be  able  to  find  role 
models  in  people  who  were  not  afraid  to  take 
the  region  to  task  over  race  issues." 

Building  on  the  interest  in  her  book, 
an  academic  course  bearing  the  title's  name 
was  developed  in  the  women's  studies  pro- 
gram at  The  College  of  William  and  Mar>'. 

"Teaching  the  course  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  questions  raised  by 
Lumpkin,  Smith,  and  Murray  while  adding 
other  writers  to  the  discussion  —  such  as  Zora 
Neale  Hurston  and  Alice  Walker  —  and  it 
also  gi\'es  me  a  chance  to  look  at  memory'  in 
context  of  the  Cherokees  whose  sense  of  col- 
lective memory  certainly  predates  the  cre- 
ation of  the  United  States  and  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  their  rituals  and  other  trans- 
missions of  their  culture,"  she  said. 

O'Dell's  second  book,  I  Followed  Close 
Behind  Her,  is  scheduled  for  release  next 
spring.  It  is  based  on  the  Susan  Smith  trag- 
edy in  Union,  S.C,  where  O'Dell's  family 
still  lives. 


Darlene  OVell 
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governor  Jim  Hodges.  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  and  other  awards  were  also  presented.  William  is 
news  director  of  the  South  Carolina  News  Network  in 
Columbia,  a  broadcast  wire  and  satellite  news  service. 
He  previously  served  as  a.m.  editor  and  political/busi- 
ness reporter. 


1985 


1983 


John  M.  Cann  is  the  new  athletic  director,  in 
addition  to  being  head  football  coach,  at  Landrum  High 
School  in  Landrum,  S.C.  Wife  Nancy  Davis  Cann 
'82  is  a  fifth-grade  teacher  at  O.P.  Earle  Elementary' 
School.  They  have  two  children,  Mark  (13)  and 
Caroline  (9). 

Paul  Dezso  deHolczer  was  named  2001 
Attorney  of  the  Year  by  Richland  County  Court 
Appointed  Special  Advocates  (CASA).  Paul 
encourages  PC  alumni  to  volunteer  as  court 
appointed  special  advocates  {guardians  ad  litem)  in  their 
communities  for  children.  He  was  also  featured  in  an 
article  in  the  Lifestyle-Life  Audit  section  of  the  June, 
2002,  ABA  Journal.  Paul  is  an  attorney  with  Moses 
Koon  and  Brackett  in  Columbia,  SC. 

Michael  H.  Owens,  who  has  been  at  McEachern  High 
School  in  Powder  Springs,  Ga.,  for  more  than  1 1  years 
as  an  assistant  football  coach,  has  stepped  down  as 
defensive  coordinator  in  order  to  complete  his  master's 
degree  in  educational  leadership  through  Jacksonville 
State  University.  Mike  will  still  be  coaching  the 
quarterbacks  for  the  McEachern  High  School's  varsity 
program,  and  he  hopes  to  complete  his  graduate 
program  in  12  months. 

Nancy  Wall  was  recently  granted  tenure  and 
promoted  to  associate  professor  of  biology  at  Lawrence 
University  in  Appleton,  Wis. 

--W  I't'  JuiieJohnsonWeatherly,  a 

'   Tw»',;.-.^  founding  partner  in  The 

Weatherly  Law  Firm  in 
Atlanta,  Ga., 

recently  hosted  a  "girls 
only"  reunion  at  her 
weekend  home  in  High- 
lands, N.C.  Joining  in 
the  tun  were  Stephanie  Holland  Williams  '83  of 
Grayson,  Ga.,  Mary  Irwin  Spearman  '84  of  Clarkesville, 
Ga.,  and  Terri  Mann  Patrick  '84  of  Hendersonville, 
N.C.  These  alumnae  roomed  together  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  Clinton  Hall  during  their  time  at  PC  and  have 
remained  in  contact.  They  admit  that  PC  friends  are 
the  best  friends! 


1984 


Cheryl  Funderburk  Maner  and  her  husband,  Robert, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son  and  first  child.  Parker 
Morgan  Maner  joined  the  family  on  Dec.  6,  2001. 
Cheryl  is  now  a  stay-at-home  mom,  while  Robert  works  for 
J.C.  Steele  &  Sons.  The  family  li\es  in  StatesviUe,  N.C. 


Jennifer  (Walston)  Byers  is  the  curriculum 
specialist  for  Sheltering  Arms  Child  Development  and 
Family  Support.  She  lives  in  Douglasville,  Ga.,  with 
her  husband,  Tracy,  and  seven-year-old  son,  Jacob. 

Major  Brad  Spearman  was 

recently  called  to  active  duty 
by  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  part  of 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom 
and  the  war  on  terrorism.  He 
is  now  stationed  in  Kuwait, 
serving  with  the  335''' 
Theater  Signal  Command. 
Brad  will  be  on  a  one-year 
leave  of  absence  from  his  job 
as  national  sales  and  marketing  manager  with 
GlobalTech  Industries  in  Cornelia,  Ga.  Brad's  wife, 
Mary  Irwin  Spearman  '84,  and  12-year-old  daughter, 
Taylor,  remain  at  the  family's  home  in  Clarkesville,  Ga. 


1987 


Debbie  Churchill  Andersen  and  her  husband,  Todd, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son  and  first  child,  Tho- 
mas Nicolaj  Andersen,  who  was  bom  on  May  20,  2002. 
The  family  resides  in  Dunwoody,  Ga. 

Owen  W.  Barker,  Jr.  and  Wendy  Elizabeth  Theus  were 
married  on  July  6,  2002,  at  Emmanuel 
Episcopal  Church  in  Athens,  Ga.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  Wendy  is  employed  by  Polo 
Ralph  Lauren.  Owen  is  employed  by  the  Long  County 
Board  of  Education  in  Ludowici,  Ga. 

Del  L.  Barksdale  completed  seminary  studies  at  the 
Interdenominational  Theological  Center  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  last  December,  and  received  the  master  of  divin- 
ity degree  on  May  11,  2002.  Del  is  a  hi-vocational 
minister  who  is  senior  pastor  of  the  Evening  Light 
Church  of  God  in  Laurens,  S.C,  and  also  works  in 
sales  at  McMaster-Carr  Supply  Company  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Del  resides  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  with  his  wife.  Jewel, 
and  their  two  children. 

Captain  Stacy  L.  Drakeford,  Sr.  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Law  Enforcement  Division  recently  completed  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Academy's 
three-month  training  program  held  in  Quantico,  Va. 
Upon  his  return,  Stacy  was  named  special  agent  in 
charge  of  SLED's  newly  formed  VICE  unit,  which  will 
be  responsible  for  statewide  efforts  involving  alcohol, 
narcotics,  gambling  and  lottery  enforcement.  Stacy 
lives  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Maryanne  (EIrod)  Elliott  and  David  Elliott  '86 

proudly  announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter  and  first 
child,  Sarah  Blair  Elliott,  on  Feb.  5,  2002.  Maryanne 
is  a  senior  attorney  with  Delta  Air  Lines.  David  is  head 
golf  professional  at  Creekside  Golf  and  Country  Club 
m  Hiram,  Ga. 


Amy  Blinson  Prosser  is  the  director  of  the  rural 
infrastructure  fund  at  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Commerce.  She  and  her  husband.  Ken, 
reside  in  Irmo,  S.C. 


1988 


Teresa  Meek  Behnke  and  her  husband.  Bob,  welcomed 
their  fourth  child.  Grant  Edward  Behnke,  on  Jan.  3, 
2002.  He  joins  his  brothers  and  sister  Nicholas  (7), 
Haylie  (5),  and  Stuart  (3).  The  family  lives  in  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Craig  Freeman  and  Felicia  Jackson  Freeman  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  their  second  son,  Connor  James, 
who  was  born  on  April  17,  2002.  Connor  joins  older 
brother  Jay  (3).  Craig  works  as  a  new  business  man- 
ager for  CIGNA  HealthCare  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Susan  Thomas  McConnell  and  her  husband,  Monty, 
also  have  a  new  baby  in  their  home.  Emmalyn  Joy 
McConnell  was  bom  on  Feb.  28,  2002.  She  joins  sib- 
lings Ethan  (6),  Noah  (5),  Carleigh  (3),  and  Simon 
(2).  The  family  resides  in  Williamston,  S.C. 

1989 

John  W.  Harden  is  currently  the  chief  of  police  m 
SandersviUe,  Ga.  John  and  his  wife.  Erica,  have  a  five- 
year-old  daughter,  Mary  Katherine.  John  is  currently 
pursuing  his  master's  degree  in  public  administration. 


1990 


Randall  Hunter  Gehman 

and  his  wife,  Jennifer, 
welcomed  a  son,  Jackson 
Cooper  Gehman,  who  was 
born  on  Sept.  2,  2001.  They 
also  have  two  daughters, 
Taylor  Catherine  (6)  and 
Ashleigh  Christine  (3). 
Randy  is  a  business 
development  manager  for 
mily  lives  in  Acworth,  Ga. 


Noel  Dee  Helms  and  AnnDora  Michele  Davis  were 
married  on  June  1,  2002,  at  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  The  bride  is  a  graduate 
of  Converse  College  and  is  employed  as  a  special 
education  teacher  at  Spartanburg  County  School 
District  Two.  The  groom  is  owner  of  Helms  and 
Company.  The  couple  will  reside  in  Spartanburg. 

Stephen  Park  and  his  wife,  Martha,  are  now 
living  in  Oviedo,  Fla.,  where  Stephen  is  consumer 
regional  executive  for  Orange  County  with  Bank  of 
America.  The  couple  has  three  daughters:  Rachel  (6), 
Haley  (3),  and  Emily  Grace,  who  was  bom  on  Aug.  18, 
2001. 


Alum 


Alison    Ray    Bishop    and    Whit    Bishop    '92 

announce  the  bitth  ot  a  son,  Henr>'  McGeachy  Bishop, 
on  Aug.  4,  2001.  Their  daughter,  Ehza  Sheild  Bishop, 
is  now  four  years  old.  Whit,  an  attorney,  began  a  new 
job  in  June  working  for  David  White,  where  he 
concentrates  on  real  estate  transactions,  wills,  and 
corporate  formations.  The  family  resides  in  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

Jeff  Esslinger  and  his  wife,  Dana,  announce  the  birth 
ot  their  first  child,  Abby  Caroline  Esslinger,  on  May 
25,  2002.  The  family  lives  in  Cartersville,  Ga.,  where 
Jeff  opened  his  own  internal  medicine  ptactice  in  March 

of  2001. 

John  T.  Gentry  and  Katharine  Pope  Gentry 

announce  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  Caroline  Pope 
Gentry,  on  Jan.  12,  2002.  Big  sister  Anna  welcomed 
Caroline  to  the  family,  which  resides  in  Athens,  Ga. 

Heather  Loftin  Midgley  and  Charles  P.  Midgley  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  daughter  and  first  child,  Kathryn 
Lane  "Laney"  Midgley,  on  May  1,  2002.  The  family 
resides  in  BennettsviUe,  S.C. 


1992 


Cindy  Lower  Enzor  and 
Walter  (Wally)  P.  Enior  III, 

announce  the  birth  of  a  son 
and  first  child, 

Wilson  (Will)  Pinkney  Enzor, 
on  Sept.  2,  2001.  The  proud 
grandfather  is  Warren  C. 
Lower  '58.  The  family 
resides  in  Gainesville,  Ga., 
where  Wally  is  employed  with 
Elliott  Wave  International  as 

director  of  database  development.   Cindy  is  enjoying 

staying  at  home  with  Will. 

Austin  Hough  and  his  wife,  Beth,  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  and  first  child,  Jenna  Grace  Hough,  on 
Aug.  7,  2001.  The  family  resides  in  Chesterfield,  S.C. 


Suzi  Schweiger  McNicholas 

and  her  husband,  Rory 
McNicholas,  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  first  child, 
Jackson  Rory  McNicholas, 
on  Jan.  6,  2002.  The  family 
lives  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
where  Rory  works  as  a  sales 
■.xecutive  and  Suzi  is  a 
"inrketing  manager. 

'    If  Randolph  Sauls 

:.iiing  Presbyte- 

e  nnde  is  a  graduate 

IS  employed  as  the 

oil.-,  vui.'i  Jinator  for  Manheim 


Randy O    ' 

were  marri'. 
nan  Churcli  •,;; 
of  the  College  ^  li 
marketing  comnuinu 


Auctions  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  groom  is  vice  president 
of  sales  at  Paragon  Plastics  in  Union,  S.C.  The  couple 
will  reside  in  Greenville,  S.C. 

Mark  Mullen  and 

his  wife,  Keenan, 
celebrated 
Easter  with  their 
son  James,  who  was 
born  on  March  23, 
2001.  Mark  is  em- 
ployed by  Johnson 
&  Johnson  as  a  sur- 
gical equipment  sales  representative  in  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  Keenan  is  a  sales  representative  for  Muro,  a  small 
pharmaceutical  company. 

Barbra  Pohl  Noe  and  her  husband,  Randy, 
welcomed  a  new  daughter,  Elsbeth  Lucia,  on  April  6, 
2002.  The  couple  also  has  a  I6-month-old  son, 
Edward.  Barbra  is  enjoying  her  role  as  a  stay-at-home 
mom,  while  husband  Randy  is  employed  as  an 
attorney  with  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation. 

Stephanie    McLaughlin    Rawlinson    and    het 

husband,  Kevin,  completed  renovations  and  moved 
into  their  new  home  in  Florence,  S.C,  this  past 
winter.  Stephanie  and  Kevin  are  now  excitedly 
awaiting  the  birth  of  their  first  child  due  Jan.  1,  2003. 

Patricia  G.  Smith  has  completed  her  first  year  as  an 
assistant  principal  at  East  Coweta  High  School  in 
Sharpsburg,  Ga.,  after  teaching  English  at  Dublin  High 
School  in  Dublin,  Ga.,  for  eight  years.  She  is  currently 
working  on  her  doctorate  in  education  leadership  at 
Geotgia  Southern  University 

Senter  R.  Smith  recently  purchased  and  opened  a  Golf 
Etc.  franchise  at  Cherrydale  Point  Shopping  Centet 
in  Greenville,  S.C.  The  retail  store  offers  golf  equip- 
ment, golf  accessories,  custom  club  building  and  re- 
pair, and  the  only  True-Temper  Shaft  Lab  in  Greenville. 

1993 

Charles  Miot  Cannon  and  Elizabeth  Wilson  Clare 
Thomas  were  married  on  April  20,  2002,  at 
Tfinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  The 
bride  is  a  graduate  of  The  College  of  Charleston  and  earned 
her  master  of  business  degree  at  USC.  She  is  employed 
by  Chemoff-Silver  and  Associates  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
The  groom  is  employed  by  Beers-York  General  Con- 
tractors in  Columbia. 

Carol  Lindsay  Cribbs  and  her  husband,  Ashe,  wel- 
comed a  daughter  and  first  child,  Lindsay 
Elizabeth  Cribbs  on  June  18,  2002,  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Carol  is  a  business  analyst  with  Tecolote  Research  Inc., 
while  Ashe  is  a  student  at  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina. 


Angie  Akins  Keels  and  her  husband,  Billy,  have 
welcomed  a  baby  girl  to  theit  family  Alexandta  (Alex) 
Akins  Keels  was  bom  on  March  20,  2002.  Her  big 
brother.  Trey  is  three  years  old.  The  family  resides  in 
Chester,  S.C. 

Minda  Griffin  Schafer  has  accepted  a  transfer 
promotion  with  het  company,  American  Modern 
Insurance,  as  a  marketing  strategist.  She  has  moved 
from  Wilmington,  N.C.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  her 
husband,  Mark,  an  exercise  physiologist  at  Dtake 
Hospital  in  Cincinnati. 

Kathryn  Spearman  and  Thomas  Mahon  were  married 
on  April  6,  2002,  in  Summerville,  S.C.  Tom  is  a 
computer  systems  coordinator  for  the  School  of  Art  at 
Kent  State  University.  Kathtyn  is  the  assistant 
campaign  manager  for  Senator  Leigh  Herington,  who 
is  running  for  Ohio  Attorney  General.  They  are 
making  their  home  in  Kent,  Ohio. 

Michael  Christian  (Chris)  Wingard  is  currently  the 
pastot  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lancaster,  S.C. 
He  and  his  wife,  Marnie,  are  enjoying  raising  their  16- 
month-old  daughter,  Hannah  Ruth. 


1994 


John  Whitner  Bedingfield  and  Jamie  Paige  Johnson 
were  married  on  June  22,  2002.  The  bride  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  College  of  Charleston  and  is  employed  by 
Barnwell  Elementary  School  in  Barnwell,  S.C.  John 
is  employed  by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  couple  will  reside  in  Barnwell. 

Joe-Henry  Berube  and  wife  Heather,  proudly 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Benjamin 
Joseph,  on  June  18,  2002,  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
Joe-Henry  is  a  project  manager  at  Fidelity 
Investments  in  Marlborough,  Mass.  Heather  is  a 
retail  merchandiser  for  Vanity  Fair  Inc. 

Chris  M.  Bruno  and  Stephanie  Childers  Bruno  '95 

welcomed  a  son  and  second  child,  Zachary  Thomas, 
on  Dec.  28,  2001.  Zachary 's  sister,  Elizabeth,  turns 
three  in  September.  Chris  is  the  owner/operator  of 
the  Chick-fil-A  Dwarf  House  in  Duluth,  Ga. 
Stephanie  recently  left  her  job  as  a  registered  nurse  in 
the  NICU  at  Emory  Eastside  Medical  Center  and  is 
now  enjoying  being  a  stay-at-home  mom.  The  family 
resides  in  Loganville,  Ga. 

Jeanette  Pricks  Donald  and  het  husband,  Stephen, 
have  moved  to  Bowie,  Md.,  where  Jeanette  is  working 
as  a  project  manager  on  a  Center  for  Disease  Control 
grant  for  the  Ameiican  Lung  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Stephen  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy 

Valerie  (Schoenleber)  Glessner  and  her  husband, 
David,  announce  the  bitth  of  their  first  child,  Ashleigh 
Megan  Glessner,  on  Feb.  28,  2002.  The  family  resides 
in  Goose  Creek,  S.C. 


Ql 


Jennifer  Milliard  Holbrook 

and  her  husband,  Chad,  are 

the  proud  parents  of  a  son, 

Campbell  (Reece)  Holbrook, 

1      born    on    May    4,    2002. 

Jennifer  is  administrative 

^S^^VP^^^        assistant  to  University  of 

^B^^m/^  Y^      North      Carolina      head 

j^B,    ^-jtlM.  -M      basketball     coach     Matt 

Doherty.       Chad    is    the 

assistant  baseball  coach  for  the  Tar  Heels. 

John  Clark  Nicholson  and  Nicole  Elizabeth 
Martin  were  married  on  June  22,  2002.  The  bride  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  School  of  Law  and  is  an 
attorney  with  the  law  firm  of  McAngus,  Goudelock 


and  Courie.  The  groom  is  operations  manager  of  the 
Lexington  County  Joint  Municipal  Water  and  Sewer 
Commission.  The  couple  resides  in  West  Columbia, 
S.C. 

Stacey  Peters  and  Patrick  Oglesby  were  married  on 
Feb.  9,  2002,  at  San  Jose  Episcopal  Church  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  Stacey  is  a  sixth  grade  science  teacher  at 
Ribault  Middle  School  in  Jacksonville,  while  Patrick 
is  a  crew  supervisor  with  National  Exhaust  Cleaning 
of  Jacksonville.  The  couple  lives  in  Orange  Park,  Fla. 

Paul  Dennis  Roof  and  Kann  Eluabeth  Willert  were 
married  on  May  18,  2002,  at  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church 
in  Columbia,  S.C.  The  bride  has  a  Ph.D.  from  USC 
and  is  a  policy  analyst  for  the  South  Carolina  Budget 
and  Control  Board's  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics. 


Lindsay  Bickerstaff 
takes  control  of 
Upstate  company 

Lindsay  Bickerstaff  III  '90  has  added  a 
new  title  to  his  resume:  boss. 

In  April  2002,  Bickerstaff  and  his  com- 
pany, American  Creative  Business  Solutions 
of  Greenville,  S.C,  purchased  the  South 
Carolina  Division  of  Arden,  N.C.,  based  In- 
form Systems  Data  Documents,  Inc.  He  pre- 
viously served  as  a  regional  executive  for  the 
firm. 

It  is  a  business  Bickerstaff  knows  well. 
He  was  interviewed  for  his  first  position  with 
the  company  while  still  a  student  at  PC,  and 
was  the  firm's  first  college  hire.  He  started 
its  first  sales  office  in  South  Carolina. 

Bickerstaff  credits  his  good  fortune  to 
PC's  reputation  for  producing  graduates  with 
a  strong  work  ethic  and  leadership  skills. 
"PC  had  taught  me  how  to  set  priorities  — 
balancing  goals,  organizational  structure  — 
and  how  to  communicate  effectively  in  busi- 
ness," he  said. 

Bickerstaff's  new  company  is  an  affiliate 
of  American  Business  Forms,  a  national,  in- 
dustry-leading distributor  of  printing,  promo- 
tional products,  and  document  management 
solutions.  Based  in  Greenville,  the  company 
will  serve  clients  throughout  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 


"Our  alliance  with  ABF  will  allow  us 
to  be  much  more  proactive  in  providing 
client-focused  solutions  in  the  market- 
place," said  Bickerstaff,  who  is  in  charge 
of  business  development  strategies  for  the 
new  company.  He  added  that  he  hopes  to 
expand  the  company's  client  base  and 
maintain  solid  and  continual  growth. 

However,  don't  expect  him  to  spend 
all  of  his  time  behind  a  desk. 

"PC  showed  me  there's  more  to  life 
than  just  business  and  making  money,"  he 
said.  "Enjoy  it  and  give  something  hack." 
Lindsay,  his  wife  Ashley,  and  son  Neill 
reside  in  Greenville. 


The  groom,  who  also  holds  a  degree  from  Appalachian 
State  University,  is  a  doctoral  candidate  at  USC  and  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  College  of  Charleston. 

1995 

Chris  and  Kristi  (Lee)  Griffin  have  moved  to 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Chris  is  a  teacher  and  coach  at  the 
new  Flowery  Branch  High  School  and  Kristi  is  a 
certified  public  accountant  with  Bates,  Carter  and 
Company,  in  Gainesville. 

Shanna  Holt  Hodges  and  her  husband,  Chuck, 
announce  the  addition  of  a  daughter  to  their 
family.  Anna  Sullivan  Hodges  was  bom  on  Nov.  15, 

2001.  The  couple  also  has  a  son,  Mac  (4).  The  family 
resides  in  Spartanburg,  S.C,  where  Anna  is  an  elemen- 
tary special  education  teacher  at  Campobello- 
Gramling  School  and  Chuck  is  a  plant  engineer  with 
MiUiken. 

Renna  Kathryn  Massey  and  Samuel  James  Sweitzer 
were  married  at  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  on  April  20,  2002.  Sam  graduated 
from  Milligan  College  and  Vanderbilt  University's 
Owen  Graduate  School  of  Management.  He  is  a  pilot 
with  Deka  Airlines.  The  couple  will  reside  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Casey  and  Julie  (Nielsen)  Ross  announce  the  birth 
of  their  first  child,  daughter  Bennett  Hope,  on  Jan.  2, 

2002.  The  couple  resides  in  Columbia,  S.C,  where 
Casey  works  for  the  South  Carolina  Baptist  Conven- 
tion and  Julie  is  enjoying  being  a  stay-at-home  mom. 

Rhett  H.  Wilson  has  recently  accepted  a 
position  as  minister  of  lay  development  at 
Chestnut  Ridge  Baptist  Church  in  Laurens,  S.C. 
His  wife,  Tracey,  is  the  minister  of  worship  at  Chest- 
nut Ridge. 


1996 


Undioy  Bickersiaff 


Tyler  Younghlood  Binney 
and  Suzanne  Jowers 
Binney  are  the  proud 
parents  of  a  daughter, 
Jordan  Elizabeth  Binney, 
bomMarchl5,2002.  She 
is  the  couple's  first  child. 
The  family  resides  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  Tyler  is  a 
senior  sales  representative  with  Cordis  Cardiology 
Medical  Device  Company.  Suzanne  is  enjoying  being 
a  stay-at-home  mom. 


Michael  G.  Christensen  is  on  the 
air  on  WYAY  Eagle  106.7  FM  m 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  well  as  being  a 
pmducer  and  board  operator  for 
the  station. 


Alum 


,;i  Easterling  and  Angela  Faith  Findley 

_    _i!:ed  to  be  married  on  Aug.  31,  2002,  at 

itields  Baptist  Church  in  Greenwood,  S.C.  An- 

„^  la,  a  graduate  of  Piedmont  Tech,  is  employed  by 

Western  Carolina  Oral  and  Maxillofacial  Surgery. 

Brett  is  employed  by  Progressive  Systems  Inc. 

Bryan  Keith  Griffin  and  Eli:abeth  (Li:a)  Brown  Shuler 
were  married  on  April  20,  2002,  at  Williamsburg  Pres- 
byterian Church  inKingstree,  S.C.  The  bride  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Clemson  University  and  is  employed  by  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Mental  Health.  The  groom 
IS  employed  by  Robinson,  McFadden  and  Moore,  P.A. 
in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Catherine  (Caty)  Elizabeth  Hopkins  and  Mark  Philip 
Garside  were  married  on  April  13,  2002,  at  Oakland 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  The 
groom  holds  degrees  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  UNC  School  of  Law,  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  is  an  investment  banker  with  Lehman 
Brothers.  The  bride  is  a  fourth-grade  teacher. 

David  W.  Spivey  and  Heather  Mane  Tydings  were 
married  on  Nov.  17,  2001.  Members  of  the  wedding 
party  included:  Don  Aaron  '97,  Jay  Bernard  '96,  Pete 
Gibbes  '95.  Carson  Matthews  '96,  Addison 
Meriwether  '97,  Morgan  Simpson  '96,  and  Morgan 
Tiller  '97.  The  couple  is  residing  in  Macon,  Ga.,  where 
David  works  in  real  estate  sales  with  Fickling  and  Com- 
pany, and  Heather  is  an  elementary  school  teacher  with 
the  Houston  County  Board  of  Education. 

Daniel  Lawson 

Stansberry  III  and 
Cynthia  Elizabeth  Miles 
are  engaged  to  be  married 
on  October  12,  2002,  at 
Saxe  Gotha  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Lexington, 
S.C.  The  bride-elect  is  a 
graduate  of  King  College  and  is  director  of  junior  high 
youth  ministry  at  Saxe  Gotha  Presbyterian  Church. 
Daniel  is  director  of  admissions  at  Presbyterian  College. 


1997 


Heather  L.  Antes  has  moved  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
she  now  works  as  national  database  administrator  for 
City  Year,  a  national  service  organization  and  the  larg- 
est member  of  the  Americorps  network. 

Laura  Elizabeth  Cain  and  Druen  Blake  Mahony  are 
enga^i-.l  ..  'v-  married  on  Dec.  7,  2002,  at  Fountain 
Inn  ■  hurch  in  Fountain  Inn,  S.C.  The 

bn.i  :'.rh  grade  teacher  at  Dawkins 

Mid.'  '1  elect,  a  graduate  of  Carson 

Nev.i;  1  hv  Martin  and  Martin 

Aucti.M. 

Brian  T.  l  .  welcomed  a  son 

andfirstchil.,  .    April  1,  2002. 

Brian  is  vice  pic  ;.  .:nd  Air  in 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  .N.iJi.i  ".om.  The 

family  resides  in  McUi  i. 


VVadley  Raoul  (Tripp)  Glenn  III  and  Meredith 
Fleming  Maxwell  were  married  on  June  15,  2002,  at 
Palms  Presbyterian  Church  in  Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla. 
The  bride  is  a  graduate  ot  Hollins  University  and  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  is  employed  as  a  teacher 
with  the  Atlanta  City  School  District.  The  groom  is 
a  commercial  real  estate  appraiser  at  Childers  Associ- 
ates in  Atlanta.  The  couple  is  residing  in  Atlanta. 

Shannon  Howard  has  just  finished  her  second  year  of 
teaching  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  School  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  She  teaches  tenth-grade  English  and 
laptop  world  literature.  Shannon  was  selected  as  a 
fellow  in  the  Mobile  Bay  Writing  Project  for  the  sum- 
mer of  2002. 

Ellison  C.  Manley  is  entering  her  third  year  of 
teaching  at  Girls  Preparatory  School  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  This  fall  she  will  be  teaching  seventh-grade 
American  history  and  will  also  serve  as  the  school's 
community  service  director.  She  lives  on  Signal 
Mountain  and  is  active  at  Signal  Mountain  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Lieutenant  Blake  Andry  Melancon  and  Leanne  Kay 
Forster  were  married  on  May  9,  2002.  They  are  living 
in  Olympia,  Wash.,  and  are  working  for  the  Joint  Op- 
erations Centet  at  Camp  Murray,  Wash.,  on  active  duty 
in  the  -Army  National  Guard. 

Windham  Pridgen  is  quite  busy  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Besides  working  at  the  Metro  Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windham  and  his  wife,  Tara,  recently 
bought  their  first  home  in  Buckhead.  He  and  Tara 
were  married  last  summer.  Included  in  the  wedding 
parf\'  were  Tyler  Hudson  '96,  Jay  Nunn  '95.  Dr.  John 
Sigman  '95,  Addison  Meriwether  '97,  Jimmy  Keley 
'97,  and  Laura  Caudell  '98. 

Mary  Leslie  Robinson  graduated  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  School  of  Law  on  May 
10,  2002.  Leslie  is  now  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  where  she 
will  reside  after  taking  the  North  Carolina  Bar  exami- 
nation. She  also  became  engaged  to  Chtistophet 
Olds  on  March  11,  2002. 
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Neile  Bruce  Chambers  and  husband,  .Andy, 
announce  the  birth  ot  their  first  child,  daughter  .Avery 
.Anne  Rowland  Chambers,  on  March  5,  2002.  Neile 
IS  currently  a  full-time  mother  and  is  also  employed  as 
a  wholesale  assistant  at  Universal  Chevrolet  m  Cleve- 
land, Ga.  Andy  works  in  commercial  and  residential 
development  in  Cornelia,  Ga.  The  family  resides  in 
Cornelia. 

Christopher  Michael  Eassy  and  Robin  Michelle 
Burgin  were  married  on  June  15,  2002,  at  Mount  Zion 
Baptist  Church  in  Alexis,  N.C.  The  bride  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Queens  College  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  The  groom 
is  manager  of  computer  and  network  services  for 
Datastream  in  Greenville,  S.C.  The  couple  will  re- 
side in  Greenville. 


Laura  Short  Erickson  and  Eric  K.  Erickson  are  the 

proud  parents  of  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Mariana,  bom 
April  18,  2002.  The  family  resides  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  where  Eric  is  attending  the  Infantry  Captain's  Ca- 
reer Course.  They  plan  to  move  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.C, 
this  fall. 

Kimberly  M.  Daniels  and  Raymond  R.  Grove  were 
married  on  June  29,  2002,  at  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  The  bride  is  a  teacher  at  Whitehall 
Elementary  School  in  .Anderson  School  District  Five. 
The  groom,  a  graduate  of  Shippensburg  Uni\-ersity,  is 
employed  by  Outback  Steakhouse.  The  couple  will  re- 
side in  Anderson,  S.C. 

Julie  Anne  Huberdeau  and 
Brian  Mark  Patton  were  mar- 
ried on  July  14,  2001,  in 
LaGrange,  Ga.  Members  of 
the  wedding  party  included: 
Summer  Erin  Hendley  '98, 
Margaret  Kate  Jackson  '98, 
Hailey  Hood  Johnston  '98, 
and  David  Andrew  Patton 
'99.  Brian  graduated  from 
Northwood  University  in  Midland,  Mich.,  and  is  a 
manager  for  Mike  Patton  Automoti\'e  Dealerships.  Julie 
is  a  sportswear  buyer  for  Mansours,  Inc.  The  couple  is 
living  in  LaGrange,  Ga. 

Rich  Lassiter  graduated  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  in  May.  He  began  his  three-year 
emergency  medicine  residency  at  MCG  in  July. 

David  Summer  Massey  and  Vicki  Lorraine  Rahn  were 
married  on  June  29,  2002,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  Ga. 
The  couple  will  make  their  home  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
David  is  a  senior  project  accountant  with  Harden  Con- 
struction Company.  Vicki  teaches  in  the  Henry'  County 
Schcxil  System. 

Julie  Elizabeth  Olson  and  Michael  Jacob  Wehman  were 
engaged  to  he  matried  in  August  at  First  Baptist  Church 
in  St.  Matthews,  S.C.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Dental  Medicine  at  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  has  accepted  a  residency  at  Richland  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Columbia,  S.C.  A  graduate  of  the 
Citadel  and  the  College  of  Dental  Medicine  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina,  he  will  be  in 
practice  in  Columbia. 

Mary  Joan  Roberts  has  accepted  a  new  position  at 
Metcet  Univetsity  in  Macon,  Ga.  She  is  now  an  assis- 
tant director  for  career  services  in  the  division  of 
student  affairs. 


David  Thomas 

Welchel  and  Ansley 
Elaine  Jeffcoat  were 
married  on  March  2, 
2002,  at  Mt.  Lebanon 
Baptist  Church  in 
Greer,  S.C.  Members 
of  the  wedding  party 
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included  groomsmen  Daniel  Harris  Godfree  '98, 
Joseph  James  Hendrix  '98,  David  Leonard  Johnson 
'98,  Jeffrey  Mark  McLaughlin  '98,  and  William  Ryan 
Jenkins  '99.  The  hride  is  a  graduate  ot  North 
Greenville  College  and  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina with  a  degree  in  mass  communications.  She  is  a 
public  relations  executive  with  JDPR.  The  groom  is  a 
financial  analyst  with  Lockheed  Martin  Aircraft  and 
Logistics  Centers.  The  couple  resides  in  Taylors,  S.C. 

David  C.  Williams  and  his  wife,  Pam,  announce  the 
hirth  of  a  son,  Peyton  Coleman,  on  May  14,  2002.  The 
couple  also  has  a  seven-year-old  daughter,  Taylor.  The 
family  lives  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
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Robert  Tosh  Corley  and  Christine  S.  Seifert  were  mar- 
ried on  June  29,  2002,  at  Spartanburg  ARP  Church. 
The  hride  is  a  graduate  of  Limestone  College  with  a 
degree  in  music  education.  Both  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers with  Laurens  County  School  District  56. 

Sarah  T.  Cox  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  nursing  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
May,  2001.  She  is  employed  as  a  registered  nurse  at 
Hahnemann  University  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mollie  Anne  Gaskin  and  Robert  Glenn  Bartholomew, 

III  were  married  on  May  4,  2002,  at  Roswell  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Roswell,  Ga. 

Ann  Marie  Lassiter  of 
Norcross,  Ga.,  and  Andrew- 
David  Johnston  ot 
Melbourne,  Australia,  were 
married  on  Oct.  6,  2001 ,  at  St. 
Andrews  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Tucker,  Ga.  Members  of 
the  wedding  party  included 
Sarah  Smith  '99,  Martha 
Correll  '99,  and  Rich 
Lassiter  '98.  The  bride  is  in- 
store  product  manager  with  Onvance.  The  groom  is 
employed  by  Law  Engineering  as  an  environmental  en- 
gineer. The  couple  resides  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Ronald  Teague  McGinity,  Jr.  and  Lori  Elizabeth  Lee 
were  married  on  July  20,  2002,  at  Trinity  Baptist  Church 
in  Columbia,  S.C.  The  bride  holds  a  bachelor  ot  sci- 
ence degree  in  mathematics  and  also  a  master  of  teach- 
ing degree  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  She 
is  teaching  math  at  Airport  High  School  in  Columbia. 
Ronald  IS  teaching  history  and  economics  at  Airport 
High  School. 

Karin  Elizabeth  Miller  and  Robert  Austin  Jenkins,  Jr. 
were  married  on  June  22,  2002.  The  bride  is  a  student 
at  the  use  School  of  Medicine.  The  groom,  a  gradu- 
ate of  The  Citadel,  completed  requirements  for  his 
master's  degree  in  entomology  from  Clemson  Univer- 
sity in  August. 


Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Padgett  Rollins  and  David  K. 
Snyder  '98  were  married  on  May  11,  2002,  at  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Dalton,  Ga.  The  bride  is  co- 
owner  of  Tenbrooks  Properties,  Inc.,  in  Greenville, 
S.C.  The  groom  is  a  software  engineer  for  Kyrus  Cor- 
poration in  Taylors,  S.C.  The  couple  is  living  in 
Greenville. 

Sara  R.  Simpson  sends 
warm  greetings  from 
Japan  to  all  her  PC  friends. 
Sara  has  been  teaching  En- 
glish to  children  and  adults 
in  Tsu  City,  Mie  Prefecture, 
since  November  of  2000. 
Currently  employed  by  the 
ECC  Foreign  Language  In- 
stitute, she  reports  that  life 
in  Japan  is  richer  and  more  challenging  than  she  had 
ever  expected.  However,  she  adds  that  she  has  been 
blessed  with  a  strong  network  ot  Christian  friends  who 
have  helped  to  support  her  through  the  difficulties  of 
living  abroad,  and  that  her  experience  has  especially 
made  her  appreciate  (and  miss)  her  family  and  friends 
from  PC.  Friends  may  e-mail  Sara  at 
saras@abeam.ocn.ne.jp. 
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Nancy  Ballentine  (Alle)  Burris  and  Christopher 
Franklin  Denney  '99  were  married  on  June  8,  2002, 
at  Eastminster  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
The  bride  is  employed  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  as  manager  of  the  visitor  center.  The  groom 
recently  graduated  from  Columbia  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Decatur,  Ga.,  with  a  master  ot  divinity  degree 
and  will  be  serving  as  pastor  of  McBee  Presbyterian 
Church  in  McBee,  S.C. 

Adam  A.  Cresswell  accepted  a  position  in  May  as  the 
director  ot  programs  and  membership  services  for  the 
Ccinyeis-Rockdale  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Conyers,  Ga. 

Thomas  Anthony  Gore  and  Edith  Lee  Mullins,  both 
of  Columbia,  S.C,  were  married  on  March  9,  2002,  at 
the  Blackville  First  Baptist  Church.  Members  of  the 
wedding  party  included  Bradley  Ware  Alexander  '97, 
Chad  G.  Gleaton  '98,  and  Blake  Wilkey  '00.  The 
bride  is  a  graduate  of  The  College  of  Charleston  and 
The  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina.  She  prac- 
tices dentistry  in  Chapin,  S.C.  The  groom  is  a  finan- 
cial adviser  with  Wilson  Financial  Group.  The  couple 
resides  in  Chapin. 

Christopher  Michael  Hammett  and  Jill  Nicole 
Steinberg  were  married  on  May  25,  2002,  at  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Greenwood,  S.C.  The  bride  is  a 
graduate  of  Lander  University  and  is  employed  with 
Velux  America  Inc.  The  groom  is  employed  by  Green- 
wood County. 


David  Robert  Hassen  of  Greer,  S.C,  and  Elizabeth 
Rose  Cameron  of  Clover,  S.C,  were  engaged  to  be 
married  on  Aug.  24,  2002,  at  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Clover.  She  graduated  in  May  from 
Clemson  University  with  a  degree  in  nursing.  He  is  a 
process  improvement  specialist  with  MiUiken  and 
Company. 

Thomasyne  Mayo  and  Benjamin  Harrison  were  mar- 
ried on  June  1,  2002,  at  Liberty  Hill  Baptist  Church  in 
EastanoUee,  Ga.  The  couple  resides  in  Camesville, 
Ga.,  where  both  are  employed  with  the  Franklin 
County  School  System. 

Ralph  Warren  Norman,  III  and  Christina  Latikka 
Redd  were  married  on  Aug.  3,  2002,  at  First  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  Winthrop  University  and  is  employed 
by  Williams  and  Fudge,  Inc.  He  is  employed  by  War- 
ren Norman  and  Company. 

Suzanne  Jane  Thomas  and  Bryan  Keith  McConnell, 
both  ot  Woodruff,  S.C,  were  married  on  July  20,  2002 
at  First  Baptist  Church  in  Woodruff,  S.C.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Limestone  College  and  is  an  art  teacher  and 
coach  at  Woodruff  Middle  School.  She  is  a  special 
education  teacher  at  Woodruff  Middle  School. 
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Amos  Jerman  Disasa  of  Laurens,  S.C,  was  featured 
recently  in  Thi;  Advertiser  Extra  for  his  work  with  former 
street  teens  in  Brazil  through  Hope  Unlimited  Inter- 
national. Disasa,  who  has  been  supported  by  members 
ot  First  Presbyterian  Church  ot  Laurens  and  Lisbon 
Presbyterian  Church,  plans  to  continue  his  service  in 
Brazil  until  Christmas. 

Kristen  Brooks  Downs  and  Thomas  Bruce  McMillan, 
Jr.  were  married  on  June  8,  2002,  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Greenwood,  S.C.  The  bride  is  a  kindergar- 
ten teacher  at  Hickory  Tavern  Elementary  School.  The 
groom,  a  graduate  of  Newberry  College,  is  employed 
by  MiUiken  and  Company  in  Abbeville,  S.C. 

Molly  Elizabeth  Fellers  and  Kyle  Harry  Eckenroth  were 
married  on  June  15,  2002,  at  Lakeview  Baptist  Church 
in  Camden,  S.C.  The  bride  is  a  second-grade  teacher 
at  Shaw  Heights  Elementary  School  in  Sumter,  S.C. 
The  groom  is  a  graduate  of  Coastal  Carolina  Univer- 
sity and  is  an  assistant  golf  professional  at  Forest  Lake 
Club  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Paul  A.  Freeman  of  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  has  fulfilled 
his  college  dream  of  creating  a  non-profit  Christian 
service  organization.  Currently  president  ot 
Caglewood,  Inc.,  in  addition  to  attending  graduate 
school  at  Candler  School  ot  Theology  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Paul  established  Camp  Caglewood  —  a  camp 
ing  program  for  those  with  special  needs  —  as  thi 
organization's  first  service  program.  He  and  his  tianct , 
Jessica  Jordan,  hope  to  expand  Caglewood,  Inc.  to  in 
elude  services  and  ministries  for  persons  with  develop 
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PC  faculty  turn 
"evening  out"  into 
an  engaging  story 

The  sun  finally  shone  brightly  after  a 
deluge  of  showers  and  cloudy  days. 

The  date?  April  18,  2002. 

The  plan  was  on. 

When  PC  seniors  (now  graduates) 
James  Gritter  and  Lori  Falcone  arrived  at  the 
front  door  of  PC  English  professor  Dean 
Thompson  late  that  afternoon,  the  thought- 
ful host  invited  them  in  for  some  refreshing, 
homemade  orange-apple-strawberry  juice 
and  equally  refreshing  conversation.  Within 
a  few  minutes,  however,  Thompson  sug- 
gested a  drive  in  his  shiny,  midnight  blue, 
1950  Packard  Custom  Eight. 

As  Thompson  noted,  Falcone  "looked 
just  a  tiny  bit  puzzled"  because  Gritter  had 
informed  her  only  that  they  were  going  on  a 
date  in  Clinton.  Falcone  was  wondering  just 
where  this  date  would  take  place. 

Still,  they  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Thompson's  chauffeuring  through  the  cozy 
Clinton  neighborhoods.  They  drove  past 
the  Thornwell  pasture  and  mooed  to  the 
cows.  All  the  while,  Thompson  remembers, 
James  and  Lori  "held  hands  and  looked  at 
each  other  with  goo-goo  eyes." 

However,  Thompson  did  not  immedi- 
ately return  the  car  to  his  garage.  Instead, 
he  delivered  Gritter  and  Falcone  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Wayne  and  Suzie  Smith. 

Wayne  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
computer  science  and  the  maitre  d'  for  the 
evening,  met  the  couple  at  the  door.  Fol- 
lowing a  stroll  through  the  garden,  he  es- 
corted Gritter  and  Falcone  to  an  elegant 
table  on  the  upstairs  balcony.  Twinkling 
white  lights  and  a  stunning  sunset  provided 
the  perfect  backdrop  for  the  occasion. 

Head  chef  Suzie  Smith,  who  holds  a  day 

'  !"    ■  professor  of  economics,  delivered  a 

'inner  that  included  assorted 

ts  lasagna,  green  beans,  gar- 

vssert,  and  coffee.  Gritter 

;  private  swing  in  the 

meaning  behind 


Following  an  elated  "yes,"  the  couple 
shared  the  joyous  news  with  the  Smiths  who, 
along  with  Thompson,  wanted  to  help  James 
pop  the  question  in  true  PC  style.  It  was  a  spe- 
cial night  that,  according  to  Falcone,  "truly 
exemplifies  the  family  that  PC  is." 

Gritter  and  Falcone,  both  residents  of 
south  Florida,  had  not  met  when  they  arrived 
at  PC  as  freshmen.  However,  they  began  shar- 
ing rides  home  that  year  and  their  friendship 
developed  slowly.  It  turned  romantic  prior  to 
their  junior  year  and  led  the  involved  faculty 
members  to  inquire  about  an  engagement. 

Thompson,  who  discounts  his  role  as 
chauffeur,  claims  that  his  role  in  the  special  day 
actually  began  four  years  ago.  He  observed  that 
Gritter,  then  a  member  of  his  freshman  English 
class,  was  suffering  from  homesickness  and  in- 
vited him  over  for  home-cooked  meals  and  sup- 
portive chats. 

"He's  really  been  a  mentor  for  me  for  the 
four  years  I've  been  at  PC,"  Gritter  said. 

A  physics  and  math  major  who  plans  to 
enter  the  computer  engineering  program  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  this  fall, 
Gritter  met  Wayne  Smith  during  his  junior 
year.  Smith,  with  "so  much  energy  and  life  in 
him,"  befriended  James  and  assisted  him  in 
making  important  decisions  about  his  educa- 
tion. 


"1  was  much  more  nervous  as  their  waiter 
than  I  would  be  as  a  teacher  in  the  classroom," 
Wayne  Smith  said,  adding  that  Gritter  prepared 
a  timetable  of  events  to  coordinate  the  serving 
of  the  meal  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  As  Suzie 
Smith  noted,  "he  wanted  it  to  be  perfect." 

Falcone,  a  biology  major  who  plans  to  en- 
roll in  medical  school  next  year,  never  had  any 
of  the  participating  professors  in  class.  How- 
ever, each  of  Critter's  teachers  also  became  Lori's 
friends  and  supporters,  and  they  were  more  than 
willing  to  assist  with  the  special  evening. 

Wayne  Smith,  noting  that  an  engagement 
"seems  like  a  private  thing,"  was  honored  that 
Gritter  wanted  the  Smiths  to  be  a  part  of  the 
special  night.  He  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
give  back  to  the  couple  because  it  is  "fun  to  lav- 
ish on  students." 

Suzie  Smith  admits  that  "we  had  every  bit 
as  much  fun"  as  the  newly  engaged  couple.  She 
added  that  PC  and  its  faculty  attempt  to  "en- 
gage the  whole  person"  rather  than  rely  only 
upon  the  academic  setting  for  professor-student 
interaction. 

Gritter,  who  planned  the  entire  evening, 
considers  the  event  a  "testament  to  PC  that  pro- 
fessors would  do  that  for  us." 

All  involved  are  marking  another  impor- 
tant date  —  Gritter  and  Falcone's  wedding  date 
on  May  31,  2003. 


Participating  in  PC's  engagingswry  were  (from  left):  Dr.  Dean  Thompson,  Jamss  Gritter  '02, 
Lori  Falcone  '02,  Dr.  Suzie  Smith,  and  Dr.  Wayne  Smith.  (Photo  b^  Stei'e  Ou'ens-) 
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mental  disabilities,  former  convicts,  troubled  and 
abused  teens,  and  teen  parents.  "1  am  excited  about 
this  ministry  and  have  enough  goals  to  surpass  my  life- 
time," Paul  reports.  Visit  vvvvw.caglewood.org  for  the 
organization's  website. 

Jamie  Millar  Harris  and  Jonathan  Drew  Hammond 

'98  were  married  on  May  25,  2002,  at  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  in  Greenville,  S.C.  The  groom  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  School  of  Law  and 
is  a  judicial  law  clerk  for  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 

Ashley  Nicole  Newsome  and  James  Allen  Stroud  were 
married  on  July  28,  2001,  at  Mountain  View  Baptist 
Church  in  Cowpens,  S.C.  The  bride  is  attending  gradu- 
ate school  at  the  Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  groom  attended  Presbyterian  College  and 
completed  his  business  degree  at  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton. The  couple  resides  in  Mounr  Pleasant,  S.C. 

John  Paul  Sellars  and  Courtney  Elizabeth  Cloninger 
were  married  on  August  10,  2002,  at  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  She  is  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Clemson  University.  He  is  enrolled  in  divinity 
school  at  Duke  University. 

Heather  Hughes  Sharer  and  David  Richard  Coggins, 
Jr.  were  married  on  July  20,  2002,  at  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Laurens,  S.C.  Heather  is  employed  as  a  spe- 
cial education  teacher  in  Spartanburg  School  District 
Five.  David,  a  graduate  of  Clemson  University,  is  em- 
ployed by  New  South  Communications  as  an  account 
executive. 
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Hugh  (Hank)  Coleman  111 
and  Anne  E.  Sullivan,  were 
married  on  May  4,  2002,  at 
Glenn  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  The  groomsmen 
included  Brad  DeLoach  '04 
and  Curtis  Wright '02.  The 
bridesmaids  included  Sarah 
Rhea  '01,  Sarah  Bangs  '02, 
Emmy  Smith  '03,  and  Kerri 

Johnson  '03.  Music  was  provided  by  Julie  Boston  '02 

and  David  Turner  '03. 


Todd  McCathern  Cunningham  and  Julia  Kennedy 
Williams  were  married  on  May  17,  2002,  at  Rutledge 
Chapel  on  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Horse- 
shoe in  Columbia,  S.C.  The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  with  a  degree  in  journal- 
ism and  mass  communications.  The  groom  is  playing 
professional  football  with  the  Braunschweig 
Lions  of  the  German  Football  League. 

Julia  Ellefson  will  start  begin  her  teaching  career  this 
fall  with  the  Greenville  County  School  District.  She 
will  be  teaching  preschool  special  education. 

Ty  McAlhaney  Harper  and  Mandy  Elizabeth  Griffith 
were  married  on  July  20,  2002,  at  Union  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Irmo,  S.C.  The  bride  is  a  graduate  of 
Clemson  University  and  is  employed  hy  First  National 
Bank  of  Columbia.  The  groom  is  employed  by  U.S. 
Medical  Systems  of  Columbia. 

Kristen  Denise  Henderson  and  Aaron  Richard  Collier 
'01  were  married  on  July  13,  2002,  at  Boiling  Springs 
First  Baptist  Church.  Kristen  received  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  psychology  from  PC.  Aaron  is  pursuing 
a  master's  degree  in  theological  studies  at  the  Reformed 
Theological  Seminary  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Michael  (Mickey)  O'Shields  and  Lana  Bagwell  were 
married  on  May  25,  2002,  at  Landrum  First  Baptist 
Church.  Lana,  a  graduate  of  Mars  Hill  College,  is  a 
second  grade  teacher  at  O.P.  Earle  Elementary  School 
in  Landrum.  The  couple  lives  in  Woodruff,  S.C. 

Sarah  Patricia  Rea  recently  completed  her  first  year 
of  teaching  elementary  special  education  in  the 
Gwinnett  County  Public  School  System  in  Georgia. 
She  is  living  in  Alpharetta,  Ga. 


In  Remembran4 


Augustus  Dial  "Gus"  Abercrombie  '27  of 
Greenwood,  S.C,  died  April  21,  2002,  at  the  age  of  97. 

A  native  of  Hickory  Tavern,  S.C,  he  was  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  ROTC  Progr;ini  ;ii 
Presbyterian  College. 

Abercrombie  was  a  teacher,  principal  and 
superintendent  at  Mountville  School  and  later  was  the 
owner  of  Greenwood  Finance  Company.  A  member 
and  former  deacon  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was 
also  a  former  member  of  the  Greenwood  Kivvanis  Club. 

Frank  McLeod  Pearce  '29  of  Florence,  S.C,  died 
March  20,  2002,  at  the  age  of  94. 

A  native  of  Claussen,  S.C,  he  played  football  and 
was  president  of  the  student  body  of  Presbyterian 
College.  His  experience  on  the  track  team  included 
1928  and  1929  Southeastern  championships  in  low 
hurdles. 

In  Florence,  Pearce  joined  Lucas  Company,  the  first 
real  estate  company  in  that  city.  He  later  founded  and 
was  president  of  Pearce  Realty.  In  1984  he  was 
recognized  by  the  Florence  Realty  Board  as  the  longest 
continuously  working  member,  having  run  his  office  for 
more  than  50  years.  In  1982  he  formed,  with  his  wife 
and  son-in-law,  Pearce  Land  Company.  He  was  an 
officer  and  active  in  the  venture  until  his  death. 

During  the  1950s  Pearce  opened  and  operated 
Pearce  Packing  Company.  He  was  an  original  partner/ 
owner  and  builder  of  the  Florence  Mall  in  1965  —  the 
first  free-standing  mall  in  the  city. 

He  was  a  founder  and  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  People's  Bank  (Bank  America),  board 
member  of  Banker's  Trust,  president  of  Florence  Kiwanis 
Club,  president  of  the  Pee  Dee  Saddle  Club,  and  served 
unselfishly  in  many  community  organizations. 

Pearce  was  recognized  as  the  S.C.  Horseman  of  the 
Year  in  1985  and  was  also  selected  to  the  S.C.  Walking 
Horse  Hall  of  Fame.  He  placed  in  the  Top  10  of  the 
owner's  class  at  the  National  Walking  Horse  Celebration 
in  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Pearce  was  a  lifelong  and  dedicated  member  of 
Hopewell  Presbyterian  Church  and  then  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Florence,  where  he  served  as 
an  officer. 

Rev.  Erskine  "Jack"  Jackson  '30  of  Kosciusko, 
Miss.,  died  February  4,  2002  at  the  age  of  93. 

A  native  of  Athens,  Ga.,  he  was  a  member  of 
Kosciusko  First  Presbyterian  Church  where  he  served 
for  33  years  as  its  pastor. 

He  was  a  former  member  of  the  Kosciusko  Rotary 
Club  and  the  Kosciusko  Ministerial  Association.  He 
served  three  times  as  interim  president  of  French  Camp 
Academy  and  served  as  secretary  of  the  FCA  board  for 
33  years.  He  served  as  the  second  moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America. 
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Coi.  James  L.  Harden  '32  ot  Anderson,  S.C.,  died 
IS,  2002,  at  the  age  of  92. 

A  native  of  Reidsville,  N.C.,  he  was  a  U.S.  Army 
World  War  II  veteran,  having  been  personally  called  hy 
Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower  for  special  assignments  from 
February,  1942  through  April,  1946. 

His  battle  engagements  included  the  Normandy 
Invasion,  Central  Europe,  and  Hurtegen  Forest  (Battle 
of  the  Bulge).  He  received  the  Bronze  Star,  Legion  ot 
Merit,  American  Defense,  American  Campaigne, 
Europe-African,  three  Battle  Stars,  two  Purple  Hearts, 
Victory,  and  was  recommended  for  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

He  proudly  served  with  Supreme  Headquarter 
America  European  Forces  in  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Luxemburg,  France,  and  England.  Col. 
Harden  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  honorary  council 
on  Gov.  J.  Strom  Thurmond's  staft  from  1947-5L 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Anderson,  serving  during  his  89  years  of  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Deacons  for  several  years  and  as 
chairman  tor  one  year.  He  regularly  taught  the  Men's 
Bible  Sunday  School.  He  was  instrumental  organizing 
the  Anderson  Country  Club,  serving  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  1 8  years.  He  was  president  of  the  club  for 
a  number  of  years  and  vice  president  for  two  years.  He 
was  also  a  member  and  past  president  of  Cobb's  Glen 
Country  Club,  and  was  golf  champion  for  three  years. 

Upon  retirement  from  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
colonel  in  1970,  he  served  as  vice  president  of  Louis  S. 
Horton  Company,  Inc.  and  later  went  into  business  in 
real  estate  for  himself  for  14  years,  operating  the  James 
L.  Harden  Company,  Inc.  He  served  as  an  officer  on 
the  Anderson  Real  Estate  Board  and  was  once 
Anderson's  Realtor  of  the  Year.  He  was  also  a  past  trustee 
of  the  South  Catolina  Real  Estate  Board,  and  served  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Real  Estate  Board. 

Col.  Harden  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  Anderson  Memorial  Hospital  for  eight  years. 

He  entered  the  field  of  adult  education  and  ser\'ed 
as  teacher  and  director  o(  Anderson  School  District 
Five's  Learning  Lab  until  his  retirement.  He  was  awarded 
the  Outstanding  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  for  Adult 
Education  in  South  Carolina  in  1975. 

Ralph  Miller  Caldwell  '37  of  Gaftney,  S.C,  died 
JunelO,  2002,  attheageof87. 

A  native  of  Gaffney,  he  was  a  U.S.  Army  veteran. 
Caldwell  was  the  recipient  of  a  Purple  Heart  and  Bronze 
Star.  He  landed  at  Utah  Beach  on  D-Day  and  was 
wounded  in  Belgium  on  September  7,  1944.  He  served 
with  the  20''"  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  Battery  C,  4* 
Infantry  Division,  receiving  a  Good  Conduct  Medal  and 
American  Service  Medal. 

A  m-ember  of  Limestone  Presbyterian  Church  where 
he  served  as  a  deacon,  elder,  and  treasurer,  he  was  retired 
fromMetLitc  ins;M.'nce.  Caldwell  held  numerous  offices 
durins^  r.>  .."  -•  :''f'mbership  in  the  Gaffney  Lions 
Club, 
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veteran  of  World  War  II.  Hiers  was  a  member  of  First 
Baptist  Church  and  was  a  former  local  and  state  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Katherine  Shannon  Simpson  Jacobs  '39  ot  Paxton, 
Mass.,  died  October  23,  2001,  at  the  age  of  83. 

A  native  of  Greenville,  S.C,  she  attended  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Paxton. 

John  E.  Godfrey,  Sr.  '40  of  Gaffney,  S.C,  died  May 
30,  2002,  at  the  age  of  84. 

A  native  of  Gaffney,  he  retired  as  Air  Freight 
Manager  for  Eastern  Airlines  after  33  years.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  and  World  War  II, 
having  served  five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Cherokee 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Godfrey  had  been  a  member 
of  The  Lions  Club,  Toastmasters,  Hat  in  the  Ring, 
Eastern  Airlines  Retirees  Club,  Charlotte,  and  a  Mason. 

Dr.  Jack  Milton  Milam  '42  of  StatesviUe,  N.C, 
died  February  15,  2002  at  the  age  of  80. 

A  native  of  Abbeville,  S.C,  he  played  on  the  Blue 
Hose  football  team  and  was  a  small-college  AU- 
American.  He  also  played  in  the  East-West  AU-Star 
Game. 

Milam  served  in  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  as 
a  second  lieutenant  and  spent  more  than  two  years  in 
South  Pacific  Theatre.  Following  the  service,  he 
attended  Southern  College  of  Optometry  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  graduating  as  a  doctor  of  optometry. 

He  was  a  member  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
StatesviUe  Elks  Lodge.  Milam  loved  his  time  spent  at 
the  lake,  watching  sports  on  television,  and  walking 
daily. 

Elizabeth  Madden  Fuller  '44  of  Laurens,  S.C,  died 
April  18,  2002,  at  the  age  of  78. 

A  native  of  Laurens,  she  taught  in  the  Laurens 
School  District,  Gray  Court,  Hickory  Tavern,  and 
Whitten  Center  in  Clinton.  Fuller  was  a  member  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Clemson  Extension 
Homemakers  Club. 

Thomas  Chandler  Muse  '45  of  Tarboro,  N.C,.  died 
May  I,  2002,  at  the  age  of  77. 

He  was  a  practicing  attorney  for  more  than  50  years. 

Frank  Bigham  Estes,  Jr.  '47  of  Orangeburg,  S.C, 
died  May  30,  2002,  at  the  age  of  80. 

A  native  of  Richland  County,  Estes  was  a  retired 
educator,  having  taught  many  years  in  Montana  and  at 
Carlisle  Military  School.  He  was  also  associated  with 
WWBD  and  WDIX  radio  stations.  He  was  a  bomber 
pilot  during  World  War  II  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Dr.  Ralph  M.  Piland,  Sr.  '48  of  Waynesboro,  Va., 
died  March  25,  2002,  at  the  age  of  76. 

A  native  of  Tarboro,  NC,  he  served  as  minister  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Waynesboro  for  32 
years  and  following  his  retirement,  he  was  designated 
Pastor  Emeritus  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ordained  by  Montgomery  Presbytery  in  1952,  he 
served  the  Piedmont  Presbyterian  Church  in  Callaway 
for  five  years  before  relocating  to  Waynesboro  in  1957. 


In  addition  to  his  many  civic  activities,  Piland  was 
a  U.S.  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  was  proud  to 
have  authored  the  Fishbume  Military  School  Prayer. 

John  Harold  Barton  '50  of  Seneca,  S.C,  died  July 
12,  2002,at  theageof  73. 

A  native  of  Greenville,  he  was  an  executive  with 
J. P.  Stevens-West  Point  Pepperell  for  45  years  before 
retiring.  He  was  a  member  of  Seneca  Baptist  Church. 

Bill  Morgan  Holcombe  '50  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C, 
died  July  14,  2002,  at  the  age  of  76. 

He  sen'ed  in  the  U.S.  Army,  European  Theatre, 
during  World  War  II. 

Holcombe  was  a  retired  educator,  having  served 
many  years  as  a  public  school  administrator.  His 
assignments  included  Washington,  Georgia,  Woodruff, 
Marion,  Honea  Path  and  Loris.  He  was  Superintendent 
of  Richland  County  Disttict  1  Schools  and  of  the 
Dependents  School  of  Fort  Bragg  Army  Base,  Fort  Bragg 
and  North  Carolina.  During  the  1950s  he  worked  for 
the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Education. 

Holcombe  ser\-ed  as  department  head  of  the  College 
ot  School  Administration  at  Winthrop  University,  and 
as  Dean  of  the  University  ot  South  Carolina  Campus  in 
Allendale.  Following  his  retirement  from  school 
administration,  he  was  a  businessman  in  Myrtle  Beach. 

Henry  "Bud"  Lucius,  Jr.  '50  of  Dillon,  S.C,  died 
March  28,  2002. 

A  native  of  Dillon,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  the  Korean  War.  He  was  President  of  Dillon 
Lumber  Company,  a  Dillon  County  Magistrate,  and  later 
joined  Canal  Wood  Corporation  from  which  he  retired. 

Lucius  was  a  trustee  ot  Main  Street  Methodist 
Church  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  also 
served  as  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Dillon  Lions 
Club  and  on  the  Downtown  Dillon  Revitalization 
Committee.  The  father  of  three  Eagle  Scouts,  he  served 
on  the  Eagle  Scout  Review  Board. 

Ernest  "Jake"  Brewer  '51  of  Lutz,  Ga.,  died  May 
14,  2002,at  theageof  74. 

A  native  ot  Atlanta,  he  was  an  ordained  deacon 
and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church;  known  in  the 
machine  tool  and  air  compressor  industry;  associated 
with  Chandler  Machinery  Co.  in  Atlanta  for  over  40 
years  and  serving  as  president  for  six  of  those  years. 

William  Brantley  Hart,  Sr.  '57  of  Clinton,  S.C, 
died  May  13,  2002,  at  the  age  of  66. 

A  native  of  Anderson,  S.C,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Fratemir\'  and  participated  in  ROTC. 
In  1960.  he  graduated  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking.  In  1966,  he  graduated  from  the  Graduate 
School  of  Banking  at  LSU,  receiving  his  masters  degree. 
In  1969,  he  received  an  L.L.B.  degree  from  the  Atlanta 
Law  School,  and  in  1971,  he  received  a  L.L.M.  degree 
from  the  Atlanta  Law  School. 

He  retired  as  president  of  the  First  Bank  Building 
Corporation  in  Atlanta.  He  served  as  the  Director  and 
the  President  of  the  PC  Alumni  Association.  In  1972, 
he  received  the  Presbyterian  College  Alumni  Service 
Award,  and  in  1974,  he  received  the  WXIA  Good 
Shepherd  Award. 
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Hart  was  on  the  PC  Board  of  Visitors  and  served 
the  Alumni  Association  as  class  agent.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  PC  Board  of  Trustees,  serving  on  the 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee.  In  1992,  he 
established  an  endowed  scholarship  in  memory  of  his 
deceased  wife,  Selena  Clark  Hart,  and  daughter,  Selena 
Hamilton  Hart. 

Hart  was  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Presbytery 
Council  and  devoted  member  of  the  volunteer  at  the 
Good  Shepherd  Clinic,  serving  as  patient  advocate. 

He  had  served  on  the  Thomwell  Home  for  Children 
Board  for  23  years,  where  he  served  as  chairman  until 
November  2001.  He  was  also  very  active  on  campus 
and  served  on  the  President  Search  Committee.  Hart 
was  sponsor  for  the  "Super  Scholars"  Club,  giving  letter 
jackets  for  10  years  to  these  students. 

Hart  had  served  as  captain  in  the  Armored  Division 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 


Robert  Conyers  Liles  '57  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  died 
September  4,  2001,  at  the  age  of  66. 

James  Franklin  Hendrix  '65  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  died 
April3,  2002,  attheageof58. 

A  native  of  Lenoir,  N.C.,  he  served  28  years  with 
the  State  Election  Commission  and  was  named  executive 
director  in  1994.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Agency 
Directors  Association,  the  National  Association  of  the 
State  Election  Directors;  Vice  Chairman  of  Voting 
Standards  Committee  of  Federal  Election  Commission, 
and  active  in  the  Association  of  South  Carolina 
Registration  and  Election  Officials. 

He  conducted  and  supervised  the  statewide  election 
summit  to  detect  election  process  problems  in  1999,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  for  Election 
Reform  in  2000. 


For  nearly  a  decade  served  as  volunteer  soccer  coach 
for  S.CY.S.A. 

Survivors  include  son  Jeffrey  Hendrix  '02  ot 
Columbia,  S.C.,  and  daughter-in-law  Elizabeth 
Welboum  Hendrix  '96  of  Elgin,  S.C. 

Richard  Carl  Smart  '67  ot  Greenville,  S.C,  died 
April  2,  2002. 

A  native  of  Charleston,  S.C,  he  was  a  U.S.  Armv 
Vietnam  veteran.  He  was  the  owner  and  president  ot 
Duke  Sandwich  Co.,  an  Eagle  Scout,  a  former  member 
of  the  Greenville  Rotary  Club,  Mental  Health 
Association  Board  and  Ducks  Unlimited  Board.  He  was 
a  member  of  Taylors  First  Baptist  Church. 


Coming  in  the  next  issue  of  Presbyterian  College  Magazine 

The  annual  President's  Report  offers  a  look  at  seven  faculty  members  who  are  making  a  difference  on 

campus  and  in  the  community.  They  are  representative  of  the  entire  PC  faculty  —  first-class  people 

who  have  helped  build  a  first-class  academic  program. 
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•  Thoughts  from  PC  President  John  Griffith  on  the  2001-02 
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academic  year  and  what  the  new  academic  year  will  hold. 
•  Advancement  and  admissions  reports. 
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•  A  report  on  the  College's  financial  standing. 
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•  Updates  on  exciting  projects  and  programs. 
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•  The  Presbyterian  College  Roll  of  Roll  —  a  list  of  alumni  and 
friends  who  helped  keep  PC  strong  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Michael  Nelson 


])r.  Michael  A.  Nelson,  assistant 
jrotessor  of  history,  joined  the  PC 
acuity  in  the  fall  of  2000.  He  earned 
lis  B.A.  degree  from  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Z^ollege,  his  M.A.  degree  from  Bowling 
jreen  University,  and  his  Ph.D.  degree 
Tom  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Slelson  ser\'ed  on  the  Russell  Program 
:ommittee  that  planned  the  2002-03 
;eries  on  "War  and  the  Media.". 


National  figures  to  bring  timely  perspective 
to  2002-03  "War  &  the  Media"  series 


History  is  full  of  coincidences. 

As  the  PC  faculty  and  students  gathered  for  the  opening  convocation  on  Tuesday,  September  11, 
2001,  many  members  of  the  College  community  such  as  myself  were  trying  to  make  sense  of  the  tragedy 
unfolding  at  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon.  Hurrying  out  of  Belk  Auditorium,  1  quickly 
made  my  way  home  to  camp  out  in  front  of  the  television  news  coverage.  While  I  watched  and  saw  the 
horrific  pictures  flash  across  the  screen  time  and  time  again,  it  somehow  did  not  seem  real. 

Later  that  afternoon,  the  Russell  Committee  held  one  of  its  initial  planning  meetings.  The  task 
that  day  was  to  begin  drawing  up  a  program  for  the  2002-03  academic  year.  While  the  topic  had 
already  been  determined  long  in  advance,  little  did  anyone  know  of  the  relevance  it  would  ha\'e  after 
that  fateful  day  —  "War  and  the  Media."  As  a  PC  professor  who  teaches  a  variety  of  classes  on  warfare 
and  history,  the  importance  of  such  a  topic  has  long  been  apparent  to  me.  With  September  1 1  and  the 
current  war  on  terrorism,  the  relevance  of  the  2002-03  Russell  Program  should  now  be  clear  to  all. 

At  the  center  of  this  year's  Russell  Program  is  the  question  "what  is  proper  role  of  the  media  in 
reporting  a  war?"  Should  it  he  patriotic  or  critical?  Is  it  more  important  to  promote  the  government's 
view  or  simply  report  the  facts?  Related  topics  —  to  what  extent  should  the  press  be  controlled  by  the 
government  and  military,  how  has  this  relationship  changed  over  time,  and  does  the  press  influence 
the  outcome  of  wars  —  will  also  be  addressed. 

To  tackle  these  tough  but  essential  questions,  the  Russell  Ptogtam  has  scheduled  a  variety  of 
experts  from  all  sides. 

In  the  fall,  PC  will  host  lectures  by  David  Halberstam  (Sept.  24)  and  David  Kennedy  (Nov.  5).  A 
prominent  figute  in  journalism  for  more  than  a  generation,  Halberstam  has  struggled  with  the  subject 
of  war  coverage  by  the  media  throughout  his  career.  Whethet  relating  his  own  experiences  as  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  in  Vietnam  and  the  criticism  that  he  garnered  from  the  American  government  or 
his  more  recent  scholarship  examining  the  role  of  the  press  and  presidential  decisions  for  war,  he 
promises  to  bring  an  insightful  perspective  to  the  campus.  Likewise,  distinguished  Stanford  University 
historian  David  Kennedy  will  bring  his  expertise  to  hear  in  assessing  the  media-press  relationship  over 
the  past  century.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  two  books  that  examine  the  media's  role  during  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars. 

The  spring  program,  highlighted  by  the  Arnold  Symposium  to  be  held  March  25-26,  promises 
continued  interest  with  two  prominent  experts  in  their  fields.  Kati  Marton  stands  as  one  of  the  world's 
leading  journalists  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  Whether  writing  for  ABC  News,  The  Washington 
Post,  or  The  New  Republic  magazine,  Marton  has  authored  numerous  hooks  and  articles  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  war.  As  an  outspoken  advocate  for  freedom  of  the  press,  she  guarantees  a  lively  and 
worthwhile  discussion.  Oftering  the  petspective  of  the  armed  forces,  retired  general  Wesley  Clark  will 
share  his  insights  with  the  PC  community  as  well.  Currently  he  serves  as  a  military  analyst  for  CNN 
and,  in  that  capacity,  is  dealing  directly  with  the  topic  of  the  responsibility  of  media  during  wartime. 

In  shott,  it  looks  as  if  the  2002-03  "War  and  the  Media"  series  at  PC  will  once  again  provide  tor 
much  debate  and  will  address  issues  with  which  we  unfortunately  still  must  deal  in  our  daily  lives. 


wmasmmmm 


What  is  the  perfect  gift  for  a  PC  graduate? 


Giving  someone  else  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  PC  graduate* 


As  he  watched  his  daughter  Susan  accept  her  PC  diploma  in 
May  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of  2002,  Bill  Roy  of  Florence,  S.C, 
swelled  with  pride...  and  a  little  bit  of  envy. 

"I  was  jealous  because  it's  wasn't  me  up  there,"  he  said  laughing. 
"I've  made  a  huge  number  of  friends  at  PC  —  both  parents  of 
students  and  the  students  themselves.  I  fee!  like  I'm  just  one  of 
the  guys." 

Those  experiences  made  Bill  and  Carol  Roy  (pictured  above  with 
Susan  following  PC's  2002  Commencement)  truly  appreciate  what 
PC  offers  young  people...  and  what  they  offer  it.  A  biology  major, 
Susan  made  the  most  of  her  four  years  at  PC.  From  participating  in 
social  events  to  serving  in  the  Student  Government  Association  and 
being  crowned  as  PC's  2001  Homecoming  Queen,  she  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  Blue  Hose  family  as  a  student  and  remains  a  valued 
member  as  an  alumna. 

The  Roys  celebrated  Susan's  graduation  with  a  special  gift  — 
the  need-based  Susan  Elizabeth  Roy  Scholarship  Fund.  That  fund 
will  not  only  ensure  that  future  students  will  share  the  PC 
experience,  but  it  also  will  keep  the  College  strong  by  bringing  to 
campus  future  leaders  who  contribute  to  campus  organizations  and 
student  life. 


"We  are  honoring  our  only  child  because  she  has  been  a  joy  in 
our  life,"  William  Roy  said.  "I  always  learned  from  my  parents,  who 
are  deceased,  that  when  it's  time  to  give  back,  you  give  back.  That's 
why  we're  doing  it.  I  hope  this  will  assist  other  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  coming  along  to  walk  where  my  child  has  walked." 

The  gift  is  a  tangible  example  of  the  special  feelings  that  parents 
often  feel  for  PC  and  validates  the  College's  mission,  says  Genevra 
Kelly,  vice  president  for  advancement. 

"Parents  are  shareholders  in  this  process  in  a  very  unique  and 
special  way.  They  may  not  be  alumni  themselves,  but  they  have  had 
the  joyfial  and  sometimes  painful  task  of  bringing  their  children  from 
age  zero  to  age  eighteen,"  she  said.  "To  hand  over  a  child  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  is  to  give  us  the  greatest  gift  they  have.  But  they  know 
that  each  child  must  take  the  next  step  to  become  a  productive 
member  of  society." 

The  Roys  have  taken  that  next  step...  by  sharing  their  daughter 
with  Presbyterian  College  and  by  establishing  the  Susan  Elizabeth 
Roy  Scholarship  Fund. 

For  information  on  establishing  a  scholarship  fund  or  making 
a  gift  to  the  College,  please  contact  the  Office  of  Advancement  at 
1-800-207-9753. 
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^ile  We  Give,  We  Serve 

lase  a  copy  of  While  We  Live,  We  Serve:  The  Student  Vohiitteer  Service  Movement  of 
vterian  College  and  you'll  do  more  than  read  the  latest  book  by  professor  emeritus 
ck  Presseau. 

be  giving  to  a  worthy  cause. 

graphed  copies  of  the  hardcover  history  of  PC's  SVS  program  are  now  available  for 
jIus  $3  shipping ) .  All  proceeds  will  go  to  the  SVS  Van  Fund  to  buy  new  transportation 
jdents  fulfilling  PC's  motto  -  Dwn  Vivimus  Servimus.  For  $50  ( plus  $3  total  shipping), 
nclude  a  second  book  -  Nancy  Griffith's  pictorial  history  Presbyterian  College. 

your  orders  now  by  calling  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  at  864-938-3757.  Your 
ill  give  you  a  great  read  (or  two)  and  will  help  continue  the  mission  of  SVS. 


While  We  Live,  We  Serve: 

The  Student  Volunteer  Service  Movement 
of  Presbyterian  College 
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